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Aotes. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC LITERATURE: AUTHORS 
WANTED. 
(Concluded from p. 162.) 

I pass to another subject, far more interesting, 
because affording “ pastime passing excellent.” It 
is the language Sadlier & Co. assign to “ King, 
Lords, and Commons” of Germany in the eleventh 
century. The hero, a German prince, addresses 
the following words to a Bohemian prince : “Of 
all the scamps that pervert the mind of the king, 
you are the most contemptible” (p. 21). A knight 
says he is “as thirsty as a trooper” (p. 31). The 
king’s chamberlain declares a knight to be “a 
blackguard” (p. 91). The noble Vambaud, in the 
same page, describes the Abbot Stephen first as 
“a tough customer” and then as “a slippery cus- 
tomer” (p. 78). One of the king’s archers says to 
a monk, “Cursed monk! what’s the use of your 
making this infernal uproar?” (pp. 74, 75). To an 
abbot (described as a descendant of Charlemagne) 
the emperor addresses this language: “ What 
unprecedented impudence” (p. 103); “ Miserable 
varlet ! a cord shall end your days at once” (p. 134). 
Of his wife Bertha he says she will soon be 
“ trying a fresh piece of clap-trap” (p. 185). One 
of his soldiers is thus addressed : “Well ! broken- 
winded caitiff! give the signal, or you shall have 
your lungs dragged out of you” (p. 227). 

Absurdity in language is surpassed by the intro- 


duction of incidents that never could have occurred. 
This point can be made clear in a few lines. 
No great scholar is more universally known than 
Jacob Grimm ; few books are so frequently con- 
sulted as his Deutsche Rechts Alterthumer (Gro- 
ningen, 1828). In this work Grimm positively 
declares “there is no example to be found in 
German judicial proceedings of men being exposed 
to contend against wild beasts.”* Not in defiance, 
but in absolute ignorance of this statement, Henry 
is described as dooming an innocent young man to 
fight with a lion. The German “Commodus” does 
this by outraging all the rules established for 
regulating single combats, the issue of which was 
to be accepted as “the judgment of God.” The 
emperor is the accuser, and, in the romance, nomi- 
nates, without consulting the accused, that person’s 
champion ; and he conceals from the accused the 
name and description of the champion who was to 
maintain the truth of the accusation (p. 131).+ So 
ignorant is the author of the subject on which he 
is writing that he is unconscious he has been 
describing a victory having been won by the 
champion of the accused when the lion (Henry’s 
champion), having been tamed “ by a miracle,” is 
described thus to have conducted itself in presence 
of its adversary : “The lion slowly rose and re- 
treated ... went, as if in spite of himself, within 
the vehicle” (pp. 217, 218). <A like want of 
knowledge as to the times, customs, &c., attempted 
to be described will be found in pp. 41, 42, 58, 
221, 228, 277. 

Ithough the work published by Sadlier & Co. 
cannot properly be described as “a _ historical 
romance,” still it undoubtedly is a literary curi- 
osity as “a translation.” No one can read it 
without wishing to see what were the precise 
words in the original which have been “done 


* “Thieren Vorwerfen, ‘feris objicere, dare ad bestias,’ 
von dieser bei den Romern haufigen todesart, hat das 
deutsche recht kein beispiel.”—B. v. c. iii. § 18, vol. ii. 

. 701. 

, + It is manifest that the compounder of such stuff 
had never seen or perhaps heard of Grimm’s chapter con- 
cerning the “ Gottes-Urtheil, in verb. Kempf,” and that 
Muratoris’s dissertations, De Judiciis Dei and De Duello, 
were alike unknown to him. 

t Don Quixote, learned in the laws of chivalry, assumed 
the title of “Knight of the Lions,” not because he had 
actually fought and conquered a lion, but that, having 
faced and defied to mortal combat a lion, that unman- 
nerly brute behaved as impolitely to him as Henry’s lion 
did to the hero of the romance ; that is to say, “ enseiio 
sus traseras a Don Quixote...y se bolvio & echar en la 
jaula” (part ii. c. v. p. 143, Antwerp, 1672). As to the 
fanciful judicial combat in Sadlier & Co.'s Bertha, it is 
traceable to the well-known story of The Dog of Mon- 
targis, a story concerning which a competent authority 
remarks, “It requires no great extent of sagacity to 
doubt its authenticity ; the whole adventure is, in fact, 
borrowed from a romance” (Edinburgh Review, vol. 
xxxiv. p. 198, art. “ Ancient Laws of the Scandinavians,, 
August, 1820). 
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into English” such as “scamp,” “ blackguard,” 
“tough customer,” “slippery customer,” already 
cited, and such idiomatic phraseology as “ Allow 
me to cut the matter short” (p. 96). 

These extracts are taken from a book published 
in the United States, and sent over here to super- 
sede that which in outward form and title it 
resembles, At the same time it is well known in 
the United States that Bertha: an Historical Tale 
was not two months published in Dublin before 
it was pirated by Roman Catholic publishers (not 
Sadlier & Co.),* and its circulation in America 
boasted of. 

Here is the condition of an Irish Roman Catholic 
author. What he writes is openly pirated abroad, 
and at home he is treated in the manner I have 
described by Shamrock and Leisure Hour. 

Nothing, I believe, can well be more notorious 
than the fact that, whether in poetry or in prose, 
in history, romance, novel, tale, or essay writing, no 
gentleman can “make out a living” if his literary 
labours are exclusively confined to the narrow 
limits and arid soil of Roman Catholic literature. 
To be known specially as a Roman Catholic author 
is to be known to a disadvantage ; it is a dis- 
ability ; it is as bad as bearing a Jew’s badge in 
the Middle Ages; it is to insure exclusion from 
reviews, magazines, periodical light literature, and 
it is to expose oneself to discourtesy from a 
bigoted, ill-mannered bookseller. 

Let me refer to this book Bertha as an exem- 
plification of the position of a Roman Catholic 
author. It has passed through three editions ; it 
has been translated into French and German ; it 
has been noticed by a correspondent (not known 
by me) in “N. & Q.” in terms so eulogistic I 
refrain from copying them, but of which I shall 
ever bear a grateful remembrance.t Every copy 
of it has been sold ; its publisher is dead, and I 
have never conferred with English or Irish (I believe 
there is no Scotch) Roman Catholic publisher as 
to the issue of a new edition. 

Fielding, in his essay, “ showing what is to be 
deemed plagiarism,” maintains that it is per- 
missible for a modern author to take, even without 
acknowledgment, passages from ancient writers, 
because the latter may be regarded as “the rich 
squires” who are owners of the whole territory of 
Parnassus ; but for moderns to take the same 
liberty with their contemporaries is like “ the 
mob,” or great body of parishioners, robbing each 
other. “To steal,” he says, “from one another is 
indeed highly criminal and indecent ; for this may 
be strictly styled defrauding the Poor (sometimes 
perhaps those who are poorer than ourselves) or, to 


* John Murphy, Roman Catholic publisher, Balti- 
more, has republished works of mine and honestly paid 
forthem. ara avis! 

+ “N,& Q.,” x. 7, in verb. “ Paterini,” 


set it under the most opprobrious colours, robbing 
the Spittal.” 

In the case of Roman Catholic authors the crime 
is aggravated, for they are not as “the poor of the 
parish”; they are “without a settlement”; they 
are detested as intrusive squatters ; and for them 
to take from each other, or for any one else to 
plagiarize what they have written, is for a gipsy to 
steal from a gipsy, or for a pauper to spoliate one 
that he looks down upon as more destitute, more 
miserable, and more contemptible than himself. 

yu. B. MacCane. 

Booterstown, Dublin. 


“THE HISTORY OF THE GUNPOWDER 
PLOT,” 


The second article, referred to ante, p. 123, and 
to which the numbers are added, as in the first, is 
as follows :— 


Elizabeth.—Elizabeth having been strictly educated 
in the Protestant faith, no sooner ascended the throne 
than she publicly declared her religious opinions, and 
promoted Matthew Parker to the See of Canterbury, 
who, as metropolitan of England, displaced Catholic 
preachers, and substituted those of the reformed religion 
in their places ; then it was the Papal fury broke into a 
flame ; and Pope Pius V. issued a bull, excommunicating 
the Queen, and all that adhered to her, which bull was 
meant to inflame the minds of the people against her, 
and encourage the re-establishment of Popery in her domi- 
nion ; for which purpose a number of English Catholics 
were assembled at Douay, to take holy orders as priests, 
and from thence to return to their native places and 
disseminate their dangerous principles. 

The circumstance of these missionaries poisoning the 
minds of the people in their religion and allegiance, 
caused an act to be passed, constituting it death for any 
seminary priest to be found in this kingdom. The fol- 
lowing persons were taken, and being convicted suffered 
death accordingly.* 


* The Catalogue of Popish priests is taken from an 
old sheet without date. 
1570. 1. Iohn Felton, August 8, in Paules Church yard. 
. 2. Tohn Story, June 1, at Tyburne. 
1573. 3. Thomas Woodhouse, June 19, at Tyburne. 
1577. 4. Cuthbert Mayne, Nouem. 29, at Launston. 
5. Iohn Nelson, Feb. 3. at Tyburne. 
1578. 6. Thomas Sherwood, Feb. 7. 
Anno 1577, in the moneth of Ianuary, was published 
a Proclamation against Seminary Priests and Iesuits, and 
for calling home the Queenes subjects from forraigne 
Seminaries, where they remained vnder colour of studies. 
1581, 
7. Euerard Hanse, July 31, at Tyburne. 
8-10. Edmund Campion, Alexander Bryant, 
Sherwyn, Decem. 1, at Tyburne. 
1582. 
11. Iohn Paine, April 2, at Tyburne. 
12-14. Thomas Ford, Iohn Shert, 


Ralphe 


Robert Iohnson, 


May 28, at Tyburne. 

15-18. Thomas Cottam, William Filby, Luke Kirby, 
Lawrence Iohnson, May 30, at Tyburne. 

19-20. William Lacy, Richard Kirkman, August 22, at 
Yorke. 

21. James Tompson, in Nouem., at Yorke. 
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1683. 

22, Richard Thirkbill, May 29, at Yorke. 

23. Iohn Slade, Octob. 30, at Winchester. 

24. William Hart, at Yorke. 

25. Iames Laburne, at Lancaster. 

26. William Carter, Jan. 11, at Tyburne. 

27-31. George Haddocke, Io. Mundine, Iames_ Fen, 
Thomas Emerford, and Iohn Nutter, Feb. 12, at 
Tyburne. 


1584. 
32-33. Iames Bele, Iohn Finch, Aprill 20, at Lancaster. 
34. Richard White, Octo. 18, at Wrixam. 
This yeare also were 21 Iesuits and Seminary Priests 
banished the Realme, Ian. 21. 


1585. 

35-36. Thomas Aufield, Thomas Webley, July 6, at 
Tyburne. 

$7-38. Hugh Taylor, Marmaduke Bowes, at Yorke. 

39. Margaret Clitherow, in March, at Yorke. 

40-41. N. Hamelton, Rob, Bicardine, at Yorke. 

42-43. Edward Transam, Nich. Woodfine, Janu. 21, at 
Tyburne. 

This yeare also were 32 Priests and Iesuits banished 
the Realme, Sept. 19. ‘ 

44-45. Richard Sergeant, William Tompson, Aprill 20, 
at Tyburne. 

46-48. Iohn Adams, Iohn Low, Rob. Debdale, Octo. 8, at 
Tyburne. 

49.50. Rob. Anderton, William Marsden, at Tyburne. 

51. Francis Ingleby, at Yorke. 

§2. Stephen Rowsam, at Gloucester. 

Iohn Finglow. 

1587. 

54. Thomas Pilchard, in March, at Dorchester. 

55. Iohn Sands, at Gloucester. 

56. Iohn Hamly, at Chard. 

57. Alexander Crowe, at Yorke. 

58. Robert Sutton, at Stafford. 

59. Edmund Sykes. 

60, Gabriell Thimbleby. 

61. George Dowglas. 

1588. 

62-63. William Deane, Henry Webley, August 28, at 
Myle-end-greene. 

64. William Gunter, August 28, at the Theat. 

45-66. Robert Morton, Hugh More, August 28, at Lin- 
colns-Inne- Fields. 

47. Tho. Acton, alias Holford, August 28, at Clarkenwell. 

68-69. Richard Clarkson, Thomas Felton, August 28, at 
Hounslow. 

70-76. Rich. Leigh, Edward Shelley, Hugh Morgan, 
Rich. Flower, Robert Martyn, lohn Rocke, and 
Margaret Wade, August 30, at ‘'yburne. 

77-78. Edward Iames, Ralph Crochet, Octob. 1, at 
Chichester. 

‘79-82. Robert Wilcockes, Edward Campion, Christo. 
Buxton, Rob. Widmerpoole, Octob. 1, at Cunter- 


bury. 

83. William Wigges, Octob. 1, at Kingston. 

84. Iohn Robinson, Octob. 1, at Ipswich. 

85. Iohn Weldon, October 5, Mile-end-gr. 

86-87. William Hartley, Rich, Williams, October 5, at 
Halliwell. 

88. Robert Sutton, October 5, at Clarkenwell. 

89, William Spencer. 

90. Edward Burdon. 

91. Iohn Hewyt. 

92-94. Rob. Ludham, Richard Simpson, Nicholas Gar- 
licke, at Darby. 

95. William Lampiey, at Gloucester. 


1589. 
96-99. George Nichols, Rich. Yaxley, Tho. Belson, Hu. 
vp (sic) Richard, July 5, at Oxford. 
00. lohn Annas. 
101. Robert Dalby. 
102. Christopher Bales, March 4, in Fleet Street. 
103. Alexander Blake, Murch 4, in Gr. In. Jane. 
104. Nicholas Horne, March 4, in Smithtield. 
1590. 
105-106. Myles Gerrad, Francis Dickinson, Aprill 30, 
at Rochester. 
107. Anthony Myddleton, May 6, at Clarkenwell. 
108. Edward Iones, May 6, in Fleet Street. 
1591, 
109-110. Edmund Gennings, Swithin Welles, Decem. 10, 
in Grays Inn Fields. 
111-115. Eustach White, Pollydor Plasden, Bryan Lacy, 
Iohn Mason, Sidney Hodgson, Decem. 10, at Tyburne. 
116-117, Momfort Scot, George Bisley, luly 2, in Fleet 
Street. 
118-119. William Dickenson, Ralph Milner, Luly 7, at 
Winchester. 
120-123. Edmund Ducke, Rich. Holiday, Ioh. Hagge, 
Rich. Hill, at Durham. 
124. William Pykes, at Dorchester. 
125, William Pattison, Ianu. 22, at Tyburne. 
126. Tho. Portmore, Feb. 21, in Paules Church yard. 
This yeare also in the moneth of Octob. was published 
a Proclamation against Priests and Iesuits. 


1592. 
127. Roger Ashton, June 23, at Tyburne. 


1593. 
128. Iames Burden, March 30, at Winchester. 
129. Anthony Page, Aprill 30, at Yorke. 
130. loseph Lampton, Iune 23, at Newcastle. 
131. William Davis, in Septem., at Beumaris. 
132. Edward Waterson. 
133. William Harrington, Feb. 18, at Tyburne. 


1594. 
134-137. Iohn Cornelius Mohum, Tho. Bosgraue, Patricke 
Samon, Iohn Carey, Iuly 4, at Dorchester. 
138. Iohn Ingram. 
139. Thomas Boast, at Newcastle. 
140. Iames Oldbaston. 
141. Robert Southwell, March 3, at Tyburne. 
1595. 
142. Henry Walpole. 
143. Alexander Rawlins, Aprill 17, at Yorke. 
144-147. George Errington, William Knight, William 
Gibson, Henry Abbots, at Yorke. 
148. William Freeman. 
1596. 
149. N. Auleby. 
150. N. Thorpe. 


1597. 
151. Iohn Buckley, alias Iones, Iuly 12, at S. Th. Wa. 


1598. 
152-156. Thomas Snow, Christoph. Robinson, Rich, 
Horner, N. Grimston, N. Britton, at Yorke. 


1599. 
157, Math. Hayes, at Yorke. 


1600. 
158-159. Christopher Wharton, with a namelesse woman, 
May 18, at Yorke. 
160. Iohn Rigby, July 21, at S. Th. Wa. 
161-162. Robert Nutter, Edward Thwinge, in June, at 
Lancaster. 
163, Thomas Sprot, in July, at Lincolne. 
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164. Thomas Hunt, in July, at Lincolne. 

165-167. Thomas Palaser, Iohn Norton, N. Talbot, eodem 
mense, at Durham. 

168. Iohn Pibush, Febr. 11, at Tyburne. 

169-171, Roger Filcocke, Marke Barkworth, Anne Lyne, 
Feb. 27, at Tyburne. 


oul. 
172-173. Robert \Middleton, Thurstan Hunt, at Lan- 


caster. 


1602. 
174-177. Francis Page, Thomas Tichborne, Robert Wat- 
kinson, lames Ducket, Aprill 29, at Tyburne. 
178-179. N. Harrison, N. Bates, in Aprill, at Yorke. 
180. William Richardson, Feb. 27, at Tyburne. 

Such was the state of religious non-toleration 
during the reigns of these two queens (1553-1603), 
when only one system was allowed or thought to be 
necessary. There is a wonderful difference in the 
state of things in the present day, when “the 
Registrar General certities to the existence in 
Great Britain and Ireland of one hundred and 
fifty-four sects of religion,” among whom a con- 
siderable degree of harmony seems to exist. The 
change, however, was long in coming, for it has 
occurred principally since the beginning of the 
present century, or during the lifetime of many 
people now living. D. WnyrTe. 


Dr. J. Norr: J. M. Gurcn.—Dr. J. Nott was 
translator of Catullus, the Cynthia, or fifth book, 
of Propertius, &c. Ina literary notice of Lucretius 
in “ Ancient Classics” (ante, p. 179) Dr. Nott is 
rightly credited with a translation of the first book 
of The Nature of Things, “ printed by J. Davis 
for R. Faulder, New Bond-street, London, 1799,” 
the one referred to in conjunction with Drum- 
mond’s, ]808, also of the first book. In my copy 
of Dr. Nott’s first book I find on a fly-leaf the 
following particulars, written with his own hand, 
which particulars, at this distance of time, it may 
be worth white to perpetuate in the pages of 
“on ”. 

N. Q. — 

“ Critical Review, March, 1800, vol. 28, p.253. British 
Critic, 0, vol. 16, p. 553. Month/y Review, 
June, 1800, vol. 32, p. 208. Sold for 4s. Accounted for 
at 2¢. 8d. i.e. 2s. 3d, Bemaining copies Faulder sold at a 
Bookseller's Auction at 7. per Copy, 125 copies in 1804. 
Impression 25°,” 

“The above is in the handwriting of Dr. Nott, the 
translator, as also the corrections through the volume. 

“He was a physician, practising principally at Clifton, 
where he had lodgings for the !atter years of his life at 
a boarding-house in Doury Square, where he diel. He 
was an excellent classicel echolar, having translated 
Catullus, Propertius, aud parts of Tibullus; also Uorace’s 
edea and some of his epistics. 

“When J. M. G. was a bockeeller in Bristol the fol- 
lowing transaction took place in J. M. G.’s library :— 

“ A gentleman asked for a recommendatioa of a trans- 
lation of Horace. Dr. N.. standing by at J. M. G.’s 
elbow, said, ‘ Recommend bim mine,’ which I did. The 
gentleman called about « week afterwards, when the 
Doctor was again preeent. The gentleman said I had 
recommended him mcst ehenmcful translation. It 
possessed none of the epirit, the poctry, or the sense of 


Horace, and was very indignant. I could say nothing in 
vindication. But the Doctor’s situation may be better 
conceived than explained. (Signed) J. M. G.” 

The above inscription of J. M. Gutch will serve 
to correct Lowndes, sub voce “ Nott ”:— 

“Nott, G. F., D.D. This Dr. Nott was Prebend[ary} 
of Winchester and tutor to Princess Charlotte. He 
translated Catullus, some of the sonnets of Petrarch and 
Joannes Secundus, and edited Surrey and Wyatt's poems. 

“Nott, John, M.D. On the Bristol Waters and their 
Influence. Bristol, 1803, 8vo. He edited Gull’s Horn- 


book.” 
W. J. B. 


Surnames.—I send you a few surnames which 
I have met with during the last year or two. 
They were not included in my former long list of 
odd names (4 §, xii. 82), nor have they, so far as 
I am aware, been otherwise noted in “N. & Q.” 
I need hardly say that, incredible as some of them 
may appear, they are to the best_of my belief all 
genuine. 

Broadbear, Beautyman, Breadcutt, Bravery, 
Breakspear (not Nicholas), Cordjohn, Throne Crick 
(Christian and surname), Delicate, Flowerdew, 
Grumble, Guggle, Gaukrodger (an astounding 
name), Halfyard (a tailor), Howl, Leviticus, 
Milliner, Moderate, Mattocks, Noseworthy, Cush 
Powderhill (Christian and surname), Parchment, 
Woodbine Parish (Christian and surname), Under- 
pay, Weatherhogg, Wrangle, Wilyman, Waterer 
(a florist). 

I am sometimes inclined to think that odd 
names are the rule rather than the exception, that 
is if 1 may judge from my own collection, which 
now consists of many hundreds. I do not know 
that this is as unlikely as it may at first appear, 
when we remember how vast are the numbers 
which one name alone includes. If all the Smiths, 
for example, were polled they would be found to 
constitute a no inconsiderable part of the nation. 
The same may be said of the Browns, Joneses, 
Robinsons, Jacksons, Thompsons, Johnsons, and 
others. There must be thousands, perhaps tens of 
thousands, of Smiths in England, but surely there 
can be only one Gaukrodger. 

Although I have been collecting odd surnames 
for about ten years, “the cry is still they come.” 
My daily occupation brings me in contact with 
long lists of names from all parts of England, and 
hardly a week, I might almost say hardly a day, 
passes without my lighting upon some droll cog- 
nomen. JONATHAN Bovucuter. 

Bexley Heath, Kent, 


CENTENARIANISM.—The following occurs in 
the Fifeshire Journal of the 29th ultimo :— 

‘Mr. Thoms, the ardent apostle of the strange scep 
ticism that nobody exists to or over 100 years, will be 
interested to learn a remarkable fact in the parish of 
Ceres, The ‘call’ to the new parish minister, which 
has been signed by 406 parishioners, has the pemes at it 
of two sisters, one 96 years of age, ard tbe ctker 104 
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years of age. We have had the pleasure of an interview 
with the Misses Mackie, in Burn Square, in the east por- 
tion of the parish and off the main road, and of partak- 
ing of their frank hospitality. They are most interesting 
ladies, and a conversation with them is naturally enter- 
taining. The eldest Miss Mackie is in full possession of 
her conversational powers, and labours only under the 
defects of deafness and of weak eyesight. Both sisters 
have taken an interest in the settlement of the new 
minister; and we venture to say that no ‘call’ to any 
parish minister in Scotland has ever been signed by two 
of a family whoze ages respectively are 96 and 104. If 
Mr. Thoms is ever in Edinburgh, he could not do better 
than come north to Cupar, and, having seen the Tay 
Bridge, pay a visit with us to these interesting sisters. 
They occupy a house which has been in the possession of 
the family back to their grandfather's day, which is very 
nearly three centuries ago; and one of the delightful 
antiquities of the household is an eight-day clock which 
was the grandfather’s property. Mr. Thoms may be as- 
sured that this is one of those cases about the authen- 
ticity of which there can be no question. If he is not 
coming North, and lest he may have any doubts remain- 
ing of these long terms of years, we shall be most happy, 
in the interests of the inquiry which he has so long and 
so minutely carried on, to furnish him with any infor- 
mation that he may further desire.” 
H. Y. N. 


A Book or Hovrs at Exeter College, Oxford, 
contains two autographs—* Thys Boke ys myn 
Elysabeth y* qwene,” “This boke y* myn Katherine 
the quene *—and entries by the Court chaplain in 
the Kalendar. One relates'to the battle of Bos- 
worth 

“Jan. ii. Idus. hac die fuit baptizat’ progenit’ 
Henrici VIII. 

“xv. Kal. nupciatus est rex H. VII’. 

“y, Kal. hic nat’ est rex Henrici’ VII’. The noble 
King wedded Queen Elizabeth festo S* Prisce Virginis 
A’ D' 1485 after the compteng of England. 

“The xxth day of Sep ‘tembre in the mornyng the first 
hour after mydnyghte was borne Prince Arthure the 
first begotten childe of King Harry the VII" and Queen 
Elizabeth Anno Do! 1486 Ira doli [litera dominicali} a" 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


Rooxs.—On the subject of gambling saloons at 
Bath, Grammont says (Mémoires, ch. xiii.) :— 

“ La les rooks se rassemblent les soirs pour fumer ;.... 
or ces rooks sont proproment ce qu’on appelle capons ou 
piqueurs en France; gens qui portent toujours de l’argent 
pour offrir 4 ceux qui pe rdent au jeu moyennant une 
rétribution......qui ne va qu’a deux pour cent a payer le 
lendemain.” 


TREGEAGLE. 


Fires’, &c., Funerat.—If you kill a fly or a 
blackbeetle, tw: enty flies or blackbeetles will come 
to the funeral. H. C. 


Forx-Lore Querist or N. & Q.—It would be 
a useful task for the new Folk-Lore Society to 
publish a manual of sayings, &c., which could be 
used as a guide for inquirers, and particularly for 
ascertaining the prevalence of forms ina shire or 
district. Such a work would sell. It should be 


British Association Committee published by Stan- 
ford, that is, the form derived from the Admiralty 
manual for travellers; it would be most useful 
for folk-lore inquirers at home and abroad. 

Hype 


First carryinc A Upstairs. — The 
belief that it is unlucky to take a baby downstairs 
the first time it leaves its native bedroom is still 
prevalent in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the 
county of Durham, and in Northumberland. One 
good old monthly nurse, in the West Riding, 
finding there was no higher story than the one the 
baby was in, before taking it downstairs for the 
first time placed a chair on the dressing-table and 
climbed with the baby to the top of that, exclaim- 
ing, “ There, bless its little heart, it shall not go 
downstairs first.” W. N. Srraxceways, 

Stockport. 


Creaninc Down.—Yorkshire women I find 
usually clean thoroughly through their houses at 
least twice a year, under any circumstances—once 
before the flies come and once after they have all 
cleared away. I can easily understand the reason 
for the latter cleaning, but it is rather a novel idea 
to me to prepare for the reception of such dirt 
creators as flies. Is the custom general in any 
other county ? Jas. WILLIAMSON. 

York. 


Wircncrart 1x ScoTtanp.—In a recent report 
on the state of the prisons in North Britain the 
following extraordinary statement appears in con- 
nexion with the county prison at Dingwall :— 


“W.G. aged 24. Ilive near Tain, and am a fisher- 
man. I am in prison for assaulting a woman named 
M.M. She is about 60. I had assaulted her because she 
was ‘ bewitching’ everything I had. She prevented me 
from catching fish, and caused my boat to be upset. 
The other men said they should have no chance of 
catching any herrings while I was with them, and they 
would not let me go out with them, M. M. is known by 
all in the neighb mrhood to be a witch. She has been a 
hundred times milking the cows in the shape of a hare, 
though I never saw her doso myself. People believe, in 
my neighbourhood, that if any one gets blood from a 
witch she can do them no more harm, and that is the 
reason I cut M. with my penknife; but I held the knife 
so that it might go into her as short a way as possible. 
All I wanted was to get blood. I was not the first 
person who wanted to draw blood from her. Those 
that advised me to cut her told me that if I did not she 
would drown me, and the rest who were in the boat with 
me, as sure as any man was ever drowned. It is hard 
that I should be put in prison, for the Bible orders us to 
punish witches, and there is not a man on the jury who 
did not know M. to be a witch.” 


Everarp Home CoLemay. 


“Pirce.”—I have heard this word used in 
Lancashire as a term of contempt for a woman, 
thus: “An impudent piece,” “An idle piece.” I 
find that Burton, Anat. Mel., pt. i. § 2, used it in 


like the Anthropological Notes and Queries of the 


a like sense, “For why may not the mother be 
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naught, a peevish drunken flurt, a waspish choleric 
slut, a crazed piece, a fool, as soon as the nurse ?” 
There is clearly a word understood, such as a 
“piece of goods.” Shakespeare, Temp., Act i. 
sc, 2, “ Thy mother was a piece of virtue.” 

E. Leaton 


“ HABES CONFITENTEM REUM.”—I was not aware 
till recently that this familiar phrase had a classic 
origin. It occurs in Ep, Pol. ad Cire. in Petronius, 
cap. cxxx., ed. Burm, It is also used by St. 
Ambrose, Ep. XI. ad Theod., § 8. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


“PouR ENCOURAGER LES AUTRES.” — In Mes 
Fantaisies, a volume of poems written by Dorat, 
P. 15 of the Amsterdam edition, 1768, are these 
ines :— 

votre sanglant Ministére 
Fusille un de vos amiraux 
Afin d’encourager les autres." 
This is from an epistle to Mr. Hume, and isa 
curious instance of plagiarism from a recent work 
of a living author. TREGEAGLE. 


Otp Scareits.—In the cathedral of Peter- 
borough, about forty years ago, there was a portrait 
of old Scaleits, who was many years sexton in the 
sixteenth century. Under the picture were the 
following lines, by which it appears he interred 
two queens in Peterborough Cathedral, viz. Ca- 
tharine, Queen of Henry VIII., and Mary, Queen 
of Scots ; the remains of the latter were afterwards 
removed to Westminster :— 

* You see old Scaleits’ picture stand on hie, 

But at your feete, there doth his bodie lye ; 

His gravestone doth his age and death-time shewe, 

His office, by these tokens, you may know : 

Second to none for strength, and sturdye limm, 

A scare-babe mighty voice, with visage grim. 

Hee had enterr'’d two queens within this place, 

And his Townes Householders in his life's space 

Twice over: but at length his own turne came, 

What he for others did, for him the same 

Was done: no doubt his soul doth live, for aye 

In heaven ; though here his body’s clad in clay,” 

On a square stone below is :— 
« July 2, 1594, 
. 
Etatis 98.” 
Wa. Freetove. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 


A Rartway Compayy’s Wit.—The old saying 
“that it takes a surgical operation to get a joke 
into a Scotchman’s head” is familiar to all, though 
I hear loud protests against its truth, and many 
an assertion that it is a base calumny invented by 
an Irishman. However this may be, I recently 
found what must surely be a joke in perhaps the 
most unlikely place in which it could be looked 
for—the time-tables of the Caledonian Railway 
Company. There among the Parcel rates I find 


the following: “Silk Worms’ Eggs.—At Com- 

pany’s Risk, Full Parcels Rates. At Owner's Risk, 

an quantities of 2 tons 10 cwts. and above, Half 

Parcels Rates.” I hope all English readers see the 

joke. J. Woopwarp, 
Montrose, N.B. 


PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE Press, 
—The following lines I have clipt from a news- 
paper, and transcribe them, as they are quite 
worth the attention of “ correspondents” :— 

“ Write upon pages of a single size ; 

Cross all your t's, and neatly dot your 7's. 

On one side only let your lines be seen— 

Both sides filled up announce a verdant green. 

Correct— yes, re-correct—all that you write, 

And let your ink be black, your paper white ; 

For spongy foolscap of a muddy blue 

Betrays a mind of the same dismal hue. 

Punctuate carefully, for on this score 

Nothing proclaims the practised writer more. 

Then send it off, and, lest it merit lack, 

Enclose a postage stamp to send it back ; 

But first, pay all the postage on it too, 

For editors look black on ‘ sixpence due,’ 

And murmur, as they run the effusion o'er, 

* A shabby fellow and a wretched bore !’ 

Yet e’er it goes, take off a copy clean— 

Poets should own a copying machine ; 

Little they know the time that’s spent, and care, 

In hunting verses vanished—who knows where ! 

Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 

And you shall make the editor your friend.” 

Rost. Gry. 

Shawlande, 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Lorp AND GARTER.— 
The public have been informed of the gift by Sir 
Richard Wallace to Lord Beaconsfield of the very 
jewels worn by Charles I. as his own badges of the 
Order of the Garter. This has only whetted their 
curiosity to know the authentic pedigree of those 
jewels, and how they descended to the late Marquis 
of Hertford. Will any of your correspondents 
give a record of their value and history ? 

C. W. B. 

Q, and C, Club. 


Joun Coorer, Suerirr or Lonpon 1551.— 
At pp. 22 and 407 of the Diary of Henry Machyn, 
published by the Camden Society, mention is made 
of the great funeral of the above person’s wife at 
St. Magnus’, 1552. His arms are given from a list 
by Wm. Smith, Rouge Dragon, thus :—Azure, a 
saltire engrailed between four trefoils slipped or, 
on a chief of the second three dolphins embowed 
of the first; and the information is extracted from 
Stowe that, though an alderman, he was “ put by 
his turne of maioralty,” and that he died in 1584. 
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Edmondson, in his Baronagium, confounds him 
with John Cowper, of Cornhill, the direct ancestor 
of the Earls Cowper; but the present Garter King- 
at-Arms, writing when Lancaster Herald, shows 
this to be a mistake thus :—“ Taking John Cooper, 
the sheriff, to have been only twenty-one when he 
was elected sheriff, that would make him born in 
1530, while his son died in 1666 ; again, the John 
Cowper of Cornhill died in 1609, and was buried 
at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, while our John Cooper, 
the fishmonger, died in 1584, and was buried at 
St. Magnus’, London Bridge.” 

In 1622 my direct ancestor, the Rev. Levy 
Cooper, was presented by Sir John Tufton (“a 
Kentish knight”), father of the first Earl of 
Thanet, to the rectory of Sapcote, in Leicestershire, 
at which place, I believe, the first earl died. The 
Rev. Levy’s grandson, born in 1664, mentions the 
Cooper arms in one of his MS. books almost as 
they are given above. What authority he had for 
claiming them I cannot tell, but I should be glad 
if any readers of “ N, & Q.” could help me to con- 
nect Alderman John with the Rev. Levy. It isa 
family tradition that Levy’s father was Sir John 
Tufton’s steward, and that he was named Thomas. 

T. Cooper, M.A. 

Playford, Ipswich. 


“BeroreE A Lowianp corTrace.”—A simple 
but charming little poem came under my attention 
many years ago (forty), written, it was said, by “a 
young minister who died early.” The verses I can 
recall are these :— 

* Before a Lowland cottage 

With climbing roses gay, 

I stood one summer's eve and watched 
Two children at their play. 

All round the garden walks they ran, 
Filling the air with glee, 

Till they were tired, and sat them down 
Beside an old oak tree. 

They were silent for a little space, 
And then the boy began : 

‘I wonder, sister dear, if I 
Shall ever be a man. 

I sometimes think I never shall ; 
For often in my sleep 

I dream that I am dying ;— 
Nay, sister, do not weep.’” 

Then follow two or three verses which I have for- 
gotten, the concluding verse running thus :— 
“ Before the next year’s roses came 

That gentle call was given, 

And the mother and her two sweet babes 
Were all of them in heaven.” 

My inquiries are—(1) What are the missing 
verses! (2) Who was the author of this pathetic 
piece ? Dawson Burys. 


“Sir Bevis or Hamproun.”—Will any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me information on the following 
points? 1. What editions have been published of 


this romance in its English version, and which is 
the best? From Ellis (Metrical Romances) I learn 
that it exists in three MSS., of which one is at 
Edinburgh, and two at Cambridge. 2. That it is 
a translation from Norman French appears from 
the description of the great fight in London, which 
is described 
* Ag it is said in French romaunce 
Both in Yngelonde and in Fraunce.” 

Is the French original known to exist? If so, 
where? Has it been published ? WEst. 


Heratpic: Court Famity or WARWICKSHIRE. 
—Can any of your correspondents give the arms 
and crest of this family, and any particulars con- 
cerning it? One branch appears to have settled 
in the parish of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, London. 
Is there a pedigree of the family 2 R. N. 

Beechingstoke Rectory, Marlborough. 


Frencu Nositiry.—Is there any account of the 
old titled aristocracy of woaaes answering to the 
peerages in our own country? Where could be 
seen, for instance, any account of the families of 
Montmorenci and Laval ? E. H. A. 


Eastern Music.—I came across an expression 
the other day which mystifies me. It was used by 
the writer in a newspaper to describe the perform- 
ance of some Oriental musicians at a house in 
Smyrna, where the author was invited to meet the 
bridal party after a Turkish wedding. In giving 
an account of the music, he wrote thus :—“ The 
airs were merely minor twiddles and dippy downs.” 
What were these ? F. S$. 


“Sue Stoops to Conquer.”—In the second act 
of this play Marlow says to Mr. Hardcastle, in the 
latter’s supposed character of an innkeeper, “ Wi = 
work now and then at elections, I sup 
which Hardcastle replies, “No, sir, I 
given that work over. Since our betters have hit 
upon the expedient of electing each other, there is 
no business for us that sell “ale.” What is the 
meaning of the last phrase? Of course, Mr. Hard- 
castle does not sell ale, and the words are clearly 
introduced in order to keep up the delusion of 
Hastings and Marlow that they are in an inn 
instead of a private gentleman’s house. The 
phrase appears to be proverbial, as in one edition 
of Goldsmith I find the words printed in italics, in 
another within inverted commas. “The expedient 
of electing each other” looks like a hit at pocket 
boroughs, only one would hardly look for an antici- 
pation of 1832 in the writings of dear Noll Gold- 
smith. JoNaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Epwarp Lyre, who wrote the Dictionariuwm 
Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum, 2 vols. folio, 1772, 
was born 1694, but the Penny Cyclopedia gives it 
as 1704, Phillips’s Biographical Dict. the same, 
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and Haydn’s the same. Where does this error 
originate? Is it first started wrongly by the Bio- 
graphia Britannica ? Owen Manning, who edited 
the Dictionary, gives, of course, the right date ; 
and the epitaph at Yardley Hastings, Northamp- 
tonshire, where Lye is buried, gives his death as 
1767, age 73, which would carry his birth back to 
1694. Owen Manning writes:—“ Anno tandem 
wetatis decimo nono, Martii die 28° a.p, 
in Academiam Oxoniensem cooptatus est, Aulze 
Cervine alumnus.” The life of some of the 
scholars of last century is most touching. Edward 
Lye toiled nearly ali his life at this Anglo-Saxon 
labour, and spent thirty years on this single work. 
A few days after he had completed the MS. and 
delivered it into the printer’s hands Death found 
him, and he was quietly laid “intra cancellos 
ecclesiw suze parochialis.” C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Erection or Pore Urnan VI.—Froissart de- 
scribes the stormy election of this Pope with suffi- 
cient accuracy, and then adds (I quote from Lord 
Berners’s translation) :— 

“This election pleased greatly the Romans, and so 
this good man had al! the rights that belong to the 
Papality : howbeit, he lived not but three days after, and 
I shall show you why. The Romans, who desired a 
Pope of their own nation, were eo joyful of this new Pope 
that they took him, who was an 100 years of age, and 
set him on a white mule, and so led him up and down 
through the city of Rome, exalting him and showing 
how they had vanquished the cardinals, seeing they had 
a Pope Roman, according to their own intents, insomuch 
that the good holy man was so sore travailed that he fell 
sick, and so died the third day, and was buried in the 
church of St. Peter, and there he lieth.” 

Is there any foundation for this story? Urban VI. 
died eleven years after his election, from injuries 
sustained by falling from his mule. 

D. Barron Bricutwett. 


“THE NAKED EYE.”—Whence arose the use of 
the word “ naked” as thus applied ? 
W. M. G. W. 
Lavender Hill. 


Jones Famity: Coat or Arms.—To what 
family of Jones does the following coat of arms 
belong !—A chevron ermine between three birds 
(query pelicans ?), 2 and 1, apparently within a 
bordure. Being taken from an old much-worn 
silver seal, it is not in my power to give a fuller 
description. 


Jcpce Sr. Lecer.—Tradition asserts that a 


judge of this name died by poison in the city of 


Limerick about the end of the last century. Are 
any particulars extant concerning him? D. F. 


Hammersmith, 


Fow.er Monvmentat Brasses.—In Islington 
Church is a brass displaying the arms of Henry 
Savill, viz. :—Quarterly, 1 and 4, On a bend three 


owls (Savill); 2 and 3, 1 and 4, Per fess, a bar- 
nacles; 2, On a fess three lions rampant (?); 
3, Within a bordure bezantée, on a bend, two 
cinquefoils. His wife Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas Fowler, of Islington, died a.p. 1546, and 
her arms were:—On a chevron, between three 
herons, three crosses moline. But on another brass 
in the same church are the more ancient arms of 
Fowler, viz. :—On a chevron, between three birds, 
three crosses; impaling . . .a bend(?). I should 
be thankful for any information as to (1) Henry 
Savill’s pedigree and quarterings; (2) the Fowlers 
of Islington before 1546; (3) any ancient account 
of the monuments in Islington Church. 


W. F. C. 


“THe Farries.”—Has it been 
noticed that the opening lines of this popular little 
poem can hardly be called original ?— 

“ Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men.” 
In the Life of Scott, vol. vii. p. 357, I find that 
Sir Walter quoted (if it 7s a quotation) :— 
“Up the craggy mountain, 
Down the mossy glen, 
We canna gang a-milking 
For Charlie and his men.” 
Are these lines Scott’s own, or taken from some 


old ballad ? H. A. B. 


“Frorrnc Grass.”—What is the proper name 
of this grass? I believe its true spelling is fiorin. 
Many years ago there was a craze about its sup- 
posed value as a winter food for cattle, and the 
war between the pros and cons was somewhat 
fierce. One Richardson was a great advocate of 
the food, and he was thus addressed by an 
opponent — 

“ Haste, O Richardson, and with thee bring 

The very longest of fioring string. 
I see thee coming ; thy fame it spreads abroad. 
But the oxen will rue the day 
They gave up turnips for the best of hay.” 
Can any one supply the whole of the lines ? 
Tuomas Ratciirre. 
Worksop. 


Matson Famtty.—The colonial records of 
Massachusetts (U.S.) state that Thomas Matson 
was admitted a freeman at Boston in 1634, and 
also at Braintree, in the same colony. He was a 
military officer in the colony. John Matson was 
a freeman of Boston in 1633, Tradition has it 


that they emigrated to America from the county 
of Lancashire. Can you inform me more certainly 
as to their origin, or direct me to a source from 
which I can obtain any definite account of the 
family previous to their settlement in America! 
The name is so infrequently met with in the U.S. 
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that it is probable that nearly all bearing it here 
are the descendants of these two men. 
W. L. M. 


Connecticut, U.S. 


Sir Epwarp Ptiumpton, 1646.—In one of the 
volumes of the Harleian MSS. there are many 
“transcripts of original deeds in the possession of 
Sir Edward Plumpton, of Plumpton, co. York, 
made Aug. 16, 1646.” Any information as to 
where the Plumpton charters and papers now are 
will be very acceptable. EqueEs. 


PiccaDILLy.—In the early part of the present 
century one or two of the houses in Piccadilly, 
between Hamilton Place and Hyde Park Corner 
(Apsley House did not then exist), had along the 
upper parts of the front elevation a frieze, much 
after the style of the Elgin marbles. Can any of 
your correspondents refer me to an engraving of 
such houses or any account of the frieze? The 
popular legend at the time was that some owner 
of the property had been guilty of a disgraceful 
immorality, and had been let off the heavy penalty 
attaching to the offence on condition of such frieze 
being put up on the top of his houses as a memorial 
of his crime. ro 


Avutuors or Quotations WANTED.— 
“O blessed country, Rus, O Rus! 
Who cannot sigh for the country thus?” Xc. 
* Hearts so lately mingled seem 
Like broken clouds, or as the stream 
Which smiling left the mountain's brow,” Xe. 
A. Upton. 
“ Fighting like devils for conciliation, 
Hating each other for the love of God.” 
A. C. B. 
“Does nobody laugh, then, where he has gone, 
This man of the smile and the jest?” 
The above lines were written on the death of a humorous 
poet ; to whom have they reference! I find them quoted 
by Mrs. Phelps in Gates Ajar. Turpy. 
“O city founded by Dardanian hands, 


Whose towering front the circling realms commands,” 
C. A. Warp. 


Replies. 


FIELD NAMES. 
(5™ S, ix, 325, 413, 479; x. 158.) 

If I have been a long time in acknowledging 
the generous aid received from the correspondents 
of “N. & Q.” in my field-name inquiry, it 
is rather due to the quantity of examples and 
references placed in my hands than to any 
negligence on my part. I have received most 
valuable notes from Mr. Sotty, Mr. Mr. 

Nicnotsoy, Mr. Cooter, Rev. C. H. Drixx- 
water, Mr. Bautt, Mr. Artuur ArNoLp, Mr. 
Kercutey, Mr. C. Lirtie, St. 


ask leave to write a note relating to (1) the sources 
of information; (2) the general value of field 
names ; (3) the value I specially attach to them ; 
(4) the mode of collection. I write as tersely as 
possible, 

1. The sources of information seem to be (a) 
old records and local histories ; (4) local tradition ; 
(c) auction sale advertisements in local papers ; (d) 
tithe and survey maps. I can work at the first 
source in London with the assistance of a few 
references to out-of-the-way books, such as Cutu- 
BERT BepeE has kindly given me, and the maps 
attached to Robinson’s History of Tottenham, to 
which Mr. Souty referred me. For the other 
sources I need the help of “N. & QQ.” Mr. 
Kercatey and Sr. Swirnty sent me some cut- 
tings of auction advertisements, which quite 
illustrate the value of this source of information, 
spoken to by TreGEaGLe at p. 413, as given above. 
As to the tithe books of reference, they are de- 
posited at the parsonage of the parish, and I look 
for some assistance here from the reverend gentle- 
men who contribute to our pages (if I may so say, 
Mr. Editor). Both Mr. and Mr. Litre 
have given me lists from old maps, and both 
gentlemen allude to the help which surveyors 
might give to local antiquaries with but little 
trouble to themselves. But the Ordnance Survey 
are the greatest sinners here. 

2. The general value of field names has been so 
amply acknowledged that perhaps it may be 
deemed superfluous to speak of it now. Mr. 
Morretu at p. 479, as above, gives the outline. 
But I would beg leave to draw attention to Taylor’s 
Words and Places, Kemble’s Sacons in England, 
appendix to vol. i. on the mark, as illustrations of 
the historical value of topographical philology. 
Every town name of England has a history, and 
field names will fill some important blanks in the 
general subject of English topography which town 
names fail to do. Of course all localities have not 
had an equally important growth. Runnimede, the 
meadow of the Runes, is as famous with us as with 
the Anglo-Saxons, whose field of council it was. 
For other famous meeting-places, the knowledge of 
which is preserved in our town names, see Taylor's 
Words and Places, pp. 308, 309 ; Palgrave’s Eng. 
Com., i. 140; ii. clyiii. But how small this list is 
to what it ought to be! Field names I think will 
help us, and let me refer Mr. Morrett, on his 
“ Round Hill Field” at Broughton. to Palgrave, 
Eng. Com., i. 140, to consider if this is not one 
instance to begin with. 

3. Of course we all have our special studies, 
and I may at once state that my first object in 
asking for field names was not for the general 
topographical subject, but for a particular branch 
of it. I have been long struck with the following 
passage from Kemble’s Saxons in England: “ It 
is more than one could now undertake to do, with- 


and Mr. Georce Wuite. Upon these I would 
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out such local co-operation as is not to be expected 
in England as yet, but I am certain that the 
ancient marks might still be traced” (vol. i. 
p. 480). Kemble, as is well known, used town names 
for this object ; but compare this with Sir Henry 
Maine's observation with reference to an important 
analogy between the Hindoo and Teutonic village 
community :—“ There are several English parishes 
in which certain pieces of land in the common 
field have from time immemorial been known by 
the name of a particular trade” (see Village Com- 
munities in the East and West, p. 126); and here 
we see how field names co-operate with town 
names towards a common object. I gave some 
instances in my first communication on this sub- 
ject, but I am bound to confess that I have not 
managed to collect many more. These I will give 
at a future reference, if required. 

4. It only remains to say that I have now ex- 
tended my wants from “the particular branch ” to 
the general subject, and am preparing, in conjunc- 
tion with one of my kind and learned correspon- 
dents, a scheme by which it is hoped to preserve 
something of this neglected branch of our local and 
topographical antiquities. Will any future corre- 
spondents let me know, where possible, (a) field 
name ; (4) size of field ; (c) distance from town ; 
(d) distance from roadway ; (e) if any local legend 
is attached thereto ? G, Lavrence Gomme. 

Castelnau, Barnes, S.W. 


Bisnor Butrer S. x. 107.)—The writer in 
the Quarterly is alluding to a scene which is de- 
scribed by John Byrom, the poet-stenographer of 
Manchester. The passage, which is in Byrom’s 
Remains, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 94-99 (Chetham Soc., 
vol. xl.), is too long to quotein full. The incident 
occurred in London on the evening of March 28, 
1737, at the house of the metaphysician Dr. David 
Hartley, the author of the Observations on Man, 
his Frame, his Duty, and his Expectations, 8vo., 
1749, who was one of Byrom’s shorthand pupils, 
and who had indeed “found out our shorthand at 
Cambridge.” There were present also the doctor's 
wife, who likewise was learning shorthand, and 
Mr. Lloyd (George Lloyd, Esq., of Hulme). To 
them appeared Dr. Butler, then Clerk of the Closet 
to Queen Caroline, who, delighting much in his 
conversation, had asked a few years earlier (in 
reference to Butler's retirement from the Rolls 
Chapel to the rectory of Stanhope) whether he 
were dead, and had received the reply: “No, 
your Majesty, but he is buried.” When ushered 
into Dr. Hartley’s apartments, the author of The 
Analogy set on foot a discussion on metaphysical 
subjects by relating that, while he was reading 
Hobbes to the queen, “the duke” in passing 
them had made the remark that there must be 
right and wrong before human laws. This led on 
the party to Sir Isaac Newton’s views on prophecy, 


and then to a long argument about reason and 
authority, Butler, Hartley, and the others being 
for reason, and Byrom, who seems to have en- 
grossed most of the conversation, being for 
authority. “The Dr. talked with much mildness 
and myself with too much impetuosity.” They 
thus reasoned for about two hours, and on Butler's 
departure, about eleven, Byrom said to his friends 
that he wished he had Dr. Butler’s temper and 
calmness : “ Yet not quite, because I thought he 
was a little too little vigorous, which they seemed 
to think too, for Mr. Lloyd said that he had 
wished that he would have spoke more earnestly. 
We came away about twelve.” The editors of 
these Remains append the following interesting 
note on the scene :— 

* What a vivid picture is this of the mind and character 
of the strongest thinker of his age! Byrom evidently 
thought that Butler's superiority to him in the argument, 
which he seems tacitly to acknowledge, arose rather 
from temper than from power; but the reader will at 
once see that Byrom spread his arguments over too wide 
a surface, and exposed too many points of assault to so 
wary an opponent. Yet Butler evidently felt that Ac 
had to do with an original thinker, who, though not 
always right, was seldom far wrong. These are among 
the wars of the giants!” —P. 99. 

Joun E. Batrey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


I do not see how it can be said, as E. H. A. 
states, in the Quarterly Review that there is only 
one instance of a “ personal acquaintance” with 
Bp. Butler. Dr. Foster, the bishop’s chaplain, 
who never left him at that time, wrote a minute 
account of his last illness and death, of which the 
original letters are among the MSS. of Abp. Secker 
at Lambeth. There are also several other authenti- 
cated notices, which may be seen in Dr. Hook’s 
Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. iii., 1847. Dr. Phil- 
potts, Bp. of Exeter, his successor at Stanhope, gives 
an account of Bp. Butler's way with the beggars, 
and his manner of riding a black pony (pp. 330-1). 
Bp. Van Mildert relates a story of the bishop and 
his servant (ib.). Bp. Philpotts notices his hesita- 
tion about his translation to Durham, because a 
previous arrangement was mentioned to him, on 
the authority of Mr. Emm, who had been under- 
secretary to Bp. Butler (p. 340). Dr. Beake, Dean 
of Bristol, states the belief there as to his expen- 
diture upon the palace from traditional recollec- 
tions (p. 335). Abp. Secker records, in an article 
in the Bath Journal upon the death of Bp. Butler, 
what he did, in his munificence, on his appointment 
to the see of Durham (p.341). There is also an anec- 
dote of the bishop and his steward and 5001. (p.342). 
The Rev. John Newton relates a dinner which he 
had with Bp. Butler, and the “ joint and — 3 
(ib.). In Hutchinson’s Hist. of Durham and 


Sartees’s Hist. of Durham there are descriptions 
of his appearance and manner (ib.). There is the 


well-known discussion about Bp. Butler and his 
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remarks on external religion (pp. 344-8). Dean 
Tucker has some remarks upon the bishop’s custom 
of walking in the palace garden at Bristol in the 
darkest night, in which he used to accompany him, 
and has preserved some interesting remarks which 
he kept in his recollection (p. 353). 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Tue Batpwins. Counts or Firanpers (5* §. 
x. 49, 139.)—Is Mr. Peacock satisfied of the 
accuracy of the tables which he cites on all the 

ints for which he constitutes them his authority ? 
tok not because I doubt his judgment, but 
because my own notes on the same subject, taken 
from Bouillet, a more modern authority, seem to 
yield, in one particular at least, a different result. 
I should like to be permitted to ask whether it 
was not Cunegunda, daughter of Frederick I., 
Count of Luxemburg, and first wife of Baldwin IV. 
of Flanders, who was the mother of Baldwin V. 
The dates of the marriages and deaths of the 
various Countesses of Flanders who formed the 
subject of the original query are thus given in 
Bouillet, and may perhaps be of use to Mr. 
GURNEY: 

1. Alix of Vermandois, wife of Arnulf I., “the 
old,” married 934, ob. 960. 

2. Mathilda of Burgundy (or Arles), wife of 
Baldwin IIL, “the young,” married 961, ob. ante 
972. 

3. Susanna of Italy, wife of Arnulf II., “the 
young,” ob. 1003. 

4. The dates of the marriage and death of Cune- 
gunda, first wife of Baldwin IV., are, I think, not 
given in Bouillet—at least I do not find them in 
my notes, and am unable at present to refer to 

KS, 

5. Alix of France, wife of Baldwin V., was 
married 1026, but the date of her death is not 
given. 

6. Richilda of Hainault, wife of Baldwin VI, 
was married 1051, but of her death also I am un- 
able at present to give the date, for the reasons 
stated s.v. Cunegunda. I may state, however, that 
her son, Arnulf, “ the unhappy,” was born 1054. 

C. E. Carmicnak.. 


Llanfairfechan. 


“Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CoRRESPONDENCE 
or Mrs. Devany” (5 §. x, 113.)—Apsnpa de- 
scribes Mrs. Delany, whose Autobiography and 
Correspondence Lady Llanover edited in 1862, as 
“Mary Greville.” It should, of course, be Mary 
Granville, as spelt by herself, or Grenville, as one 
branch of the family spells the name. Can any of 
your readers inform me whether an offset of the 
Granvilies or Grenvilles of Kilkhampton, or any 
other branch of this old family, settled at Fowey 
in Cornwall? It is curious that whereas the name, 
as one of distinction, has long died out in Corn- 
wall, it appeared suddenly in the registers of 


Fowey about a hundred years ago, the persons 
bearing it being in humble circumstances. As 
this is the only trace of the family name remaining 
in Cornwall or Devonshire, counties with which it 
was so intimately connected in local history, the 
matter may be of interest. There would, in fact, 
seem to be some mystery enveloping the extinction 
of the name, which is at the present moment borne 
by right of birth by very few persons, although 
some six creations of the title have been made to 
keep it in the peerage. Gilbert is believed to have 
entertained an opinion that the family still existed, 
in the direct line, in Cornwall or Devonshire, and 
had sunk out of sight by reason of poverty, when 
the never very flourishing condition of the Gran- 
villes became untenable. The Carterets, Thynnes, 
and Levison-Gowers now jointly and severally 
represent the old family, but only indirectly, and 
solely in the line which Sir Beville Granville en- 
nobled. There were many known members of the 
stock before the time of that worthy. 

The genealogical record published by Lady 
Llanover is manifestly untrustworthy, so far as the 
earlier generations are concerned, and at best it 
constitutes only a sketch of the particular outline 
of family history which is cherished in the memoir. 

Curious, 


“Merety Srr Martin” (5 §. x. 147.)—In 
using this expression in the dedication of the 
Divine Legation of Moses Warburton was referring 
to Dryden’s comedy, Sir Martin Marr-all, or the 
Feigned Innocence, where in the fifth act Warner 
instructs his master Sir Martin :— 

“Get up into your window and set two candles by you, 
take my landlord’s lute in your hand and fumble on’t, 
and an & grimaces with your mouth as if you sung. In. 
the mean time I'll play in the next room in the dark, 
and consequently your mistress, who will come to her 
balcony over aguinst you, will think it be you; and at 
the end of every tune I'll ring the bell that hangs 
between your chamber and mine, that you may know 
when to have done.” 

When the song is over Warner rings, but Sir 
Martin continues fumbling the lute and ogling 
Millisent, who at once discovers the cheat and 
laughs at Sir Martin for his pains, comparing his 
music to that of the spheres, which may be admired 
but not heard. Epwarp Sotty. 


Sir Martin Marr-all (1668), a comedy by 
Dryden and the Duke of Newcastle, is imitated 
from Moliére’s L’ Etourdi. A. BELsAME. 

Paris. 


On turning out the passage quoted by your 
correspondent in the edition of Warburton’s 
Divine Legation published in 1765 by Millar 
& Tonson, I find a note explaining that “merely 
Sir Martin” alludes to « comedy of Dryden. This 
comedy is Sir Martin Marr-all, or the Feigned 
Innocence. Epwin C. Perry. 

King’s Coll., Cambridge. 
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Tue Harrisons or Norroik §, vi. 274; 
5% S, vi. 174, 196; x. 175.)—Anthony Harison, 
tector of Catfield and Secretary to the Bishop of 
Norwich, son of Wyllvam Harison, of Over, in 
Cambs, born in 1563, died 1638, was related to 
the sons of the priest ; so also was George Harry- 
son, of Bury St. Edmunds, Gen’, who died in 
1601. His son, of same name, born 1583, and 
died about 1615, married first Alica Strangman, 
by whom he had a son William, born in 1611 ; 
secondly, Margaret, dau. of John Prettyman, of 
Bacton, who bore him a son George. They had 
lands at Acle and Strumpshaw, afterwards held 
by Rychard Harryson (son of Rychard, and grand- 
son of Thomas), born at Gt. Plumstead, 1622, who 
was the ancestor of the Harrisons of Palgrave, 
Suffi—one of whom, the Rev. Henry Harrison, 
was in Holy Orders in 1792. This Oliver bore 
the same paternal arms as John Harryson, of So. 
Lopham, and John Harrison, of Diss, both living 
in 1640, viz. : “ Gu., an eagle displ. or, a chief or, 
confirmed by Coke in 1575; crest, A garb or ; 
motto, Humus sumus.”* The former gentleman 
bore the paternal arms quarterly with those of 
Harrison, Nineson, Kelke, and Dale. Martha 
Harmer, a granddan. of the eccentric John Harri- 
son, married Noah Dale, of Thorpe, who claimed 
to be descended from the last-named family. 

The arms confirmed to Rychard Haryson are to 
be found in Edmondson and Burke, and with the 
quarterings are given by Papworth, at p. 308: 
“ Arg., an eagle displ. sa., on a chief az. three 
crosses patty fitchy or, for Harrison, Norfolk, 
Harrison, Gt. Yarmouth, quartering Hargrave and 
Flight, and the same for Harrison, Gt. Plum- 
stead”; p. 723, “ Az. a fesse ar., fretty gu., be- 
tween three stags in full course or, attired of the 
second, for Hargrave” (but the field of the 
Hargraves of Blickling, Norfolk, through whom 
this quartering was acquired in 1583, was vert, not 
az); p. 532, “Or, on a chev. engr. sa., betw. 
three ogresses, each charged with a bird of the 
first” (martlet), “a fleur-de-lis, enclosed by a pair 
of eqnies, courant incontrant arg., for Flight of 
Caistor, Norfolk, quartered by Harrison.” Upon 
a helm, for crest, Rising from a ducal coronet or, 
with her head afront, a winged harpy ppr., crined 
sa., gorged with a lace of the first. The mantellets 
are Gu., lined arg., bottoned or. Richard Harry- 
son, of Gt. Plumstead, only son and heir of Thomas 
Haryson of that place and of Postwick, by Eliza- 
beth his first wife, dau. and sole heiress of James 
Hargrave, Esq., of Blickling, and grandson of the 
deposed priest, was born June 27, 1584. He 
married at Bixley, Jan. 26, 1619, Jane, sister of 
Thomas Goodyns, a famous Nonconformist minis- 


* In the pedigree the letters are so placed that this 
motto may be construed by an ingenious reader 810 
ways. See also Additional MSS. in British Museum, 
Davy's Suffolk Collection. 


ter, who was born at Rollesby, Oct. 5, 1600, and 
became chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. (Issue two 
sons and two daurs., viz. Thomas, Richard, Hellen, 
and Mary Harrison.) 

Thomas Harrison, of Gt. Plumstead, Gen*, born 
there June 10, 1620, eldest son of the preceding 
Rychard and Jane, married “a Norfolk gentle- 
woman named Anne,” + thought to have been 
Holdych, whose father is recorded to have been 
wounded on Marston Moor. Like his father he 
bore the arms of Harrison, quartered with those 
of his maternal grandmother, and used the harpy 
and crown crest confirmed in 1549; but his grand- 
father, who was buried in Postwick Church, Aug. 
24, 1621, bore the arms of his wife upon an 
inescutcheon on those of the priest, and adopted 
the crest of the Hargraves, viz., “On a wreath or 
and gu. a broken pillar or, upon the same a ser- 
pent winding ppr.” He died Nov. 15, 1680; she 
Nov. 24, 1705; and both were buried at Gt. Plum- 
stead. (Issue four sons and one dau., viz. Thomas, 
Matthew,t John,§ James Hargrave,|| and Eliza- 
beth.) There is a valuable full-length portrait of 
him when a child, with a hound by his side, and the 
residence of the family at Gt. Plumstead in the 
background. The “eccentric” John Harrison, 
shortly before his death, sold this property, the last 
of the Plumstead estate, to the late Mr. Gosling. 

Thomas Harrison, eldest son of the said Thomas 
and Anne, born at Gt. Plumstead June 16, 1663, 
married there, Dec. 21, 1682, Mary, dau. of Daniel 
and Anne Shingles, and granddau. of John and 
Margaret Shingles, also great-granddau. of William 
Shingles and of Margerie his wife, all of Hassingham 
(which Margerie was the dau. of William and Susan 
Corker of Cantley). He was an officer and known 
as “Hereson de Brecksel,” and was some time a 
prisoner of war on parole abroad, where two of his 
sons, James and Hargrave, were born and buried, 
1691-2, 1694-8. The other issue of this marriage 
was four sons and two daurs., viz. Daniel, eldest 


+ She was a sister by the half blood or by marriage 
to Robert Houghton, of Shelton, Esq., and aunt to Sir 
Neville Catelyn, Knt., of Martham and of Kirby Cane. 

t This Matthew, who was born at Gt. Plumstead 
Oct. 11, 1667, and was a farmer at Rollesby, married 
at Caister -next- Yarmouth, March 3, 1695, Elizabeth 
Randal (aunt to Susannah, wife of Sir Edward Ward, of 
Bixley, Bart.), and, predeceasing her nearly four years, 
died ‘Aug. 28, 1745, both being interred “nigh” the 
font in Hemesby Church; from them and not through 
Daniel their nephew, as erroneously stated, the modern 
branch of the Harrisons of Hemsby, now represented by 
William Harrison, Esq., of Gt. Yarmouth, were de- 
scended, 

§ He married, in 1694, Mary Walker, of Cantley, who 
bore him several children, and at which place she 
married secondly, in 1710, Mr. Robert Jones, of 
Hassingham. 

'! He was not the “James Harrison” who married 
Ann Catler at Hardley, for he had a dau. Elizabeth, 
bap. at Gt, Plumstead Aug. 19, 1711. 
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son and heir, John, Ann, Thomas, Edmund, and 
Frances. He bore the ancient motto Humus 
sumus below the arms, and Le culte en difficulté, 
which gave rise to the sobriquet, above the crest. 
He died Oct. 28, 1710, and his widow June 10, 
1733, aged sixty-nine. Both were buried at Gt. 
Plumstead. There is a remarkable portrait of him 
in crayon on copper, by E. Lanesell (1699), and a 
portrait of his brother, James Hargrave Harrison, 
of Norwich, temp. Queen Anne. 

Thomas Harrison, of Gt. Plumstead, third son 
of the last-named Thomas and Mary, born there 
Sept. 25, 1689, was originally intended for the 
Church, and with that view was, at the age of 
eight years, placed under the Rev. Samuel Chap- 
man, of Thorpe, with whom he lived until that 
gentleman’s decease. Subsequently, however, from 
the force of circumstances, all idea of the Church 
was abandoned and he was sent to Norwich, 
where he remained at school till he was seventeen 
years of age. At his father’s death he became 
the owner of a small portion of an estate at 
Plumstead and Postwick, which he farmed. This 
estate had been possessed by his ancestors from 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, but the principal 
portion of it was disposed of by his father. He 
married, May 17, 1719, his maternal cousin Eliza- 
beth, orphan dau. of John and Penelope Shingles, 
of Cantley, and granddau. of Daniel and Ann 
Shingles, of Hassingham. This was at the 
Cathedral, Norwich, where 149 years afterwards 
the present representative of the family, then a 
widower, was also married. This Thomas was 
an antiquary, and the author of a scarce work, 
Postwick and Relatives, written in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and illustrated and 
edited by his grandson’s grandson, James Har- 
grave Harrison, of Gt. Yarmouth, in 1858, which 
is to be found in the library of the British 
Museum, and in those of Norwich and Yar- 
mouth, He frequently employed his pen on local 
matters, and appears to have furnished some 
of the details in Blomfield’s History of Norfolk. 
Many of his manuscripts have the arms tricked 
upon them with the French motto, Latinized into 
Virtus in ardwis, above the shield. In _ his 
“Record of Events,” he alludes to his having ac- 
companied his father to Mr. Gabriel Cook’s Frolic 
“at ye time ye Queen (Anne) was crowned, and 
who there obtaining a branch of ye Catfield Oak, 
had it used to make strong ye Skutchons of 
Symond Harrison, of Rolesby ; William Harison, 
of Hemesby; and Jhon Haryson, of Scrotby, 
existing in two several Churches ; that of Symon 
being fixed next ye decayed Arms of ye Daughter 
of Sir John Herris, knt., which had been placed 
there in ye XIIth year of ye reign of K. James I.” 
He died May 19, 1770; his widow, May 13, 
1777 ; and both were buried at Gt. Plumstead. 
(Issue five sons and four daurs., viz. Thomas, John, 


James, William, Daniel, Anne, Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Hannah.) There are portraits of them, and a 
very fine full-length one of their eldest son Thomas, 
who married Miss Martha Negus, by special 
licence, at Gt. Plumstead, Nov. 6, 1752. This 
lady was of the same family to which the father 
of the late H. N. Burroughes, Esq., M.P. for East 


| Norfolk, was related by marriage From the third 


son, James, who married Sarah Harvey, is de- 
scended, through the modern branch of the Harri- 
sons of Rollesby, Charles Harmony Harrison, a 
young artist lately living in Yarmouth, whose pic- 
tures have much merit. 
Harrison Rvupp. 
Great Yarmouth. 
(To be continued.) 


“Briackcowns AND Repcoats” (5 §, x. 148.) 
—The author of this satire was the elder of the 
two sons of Mr. Cox, the well-known Esquire 
Bedel. The younger, who is still alive, was a 
Trinity man, and one of the crew of “seven oars” 
who pulled and won at Henley. The elder brother 
was educated at Winchester and New College. 
His expulsion is a thing I never heard of before. 
He died very unexpectedly in the prime of life, 
from imprudently exposing himself at an open 
window when recovering from smallpox or a bad 
fever, and, I think, in college. At Winchester he 
wrote a poem of good promise in answer to 
Cowper's Tyrocinium. The satire of 1834 is very 
scarce. I have the first three parts, and I know 
one friend (J. R. B.) who has it entire. There was 
great cleverness in it, but there were also great 
faults ; one is an indiscriminate lashing of Dons, 
with the exception of Dr. Macbride and Dr. 
Daubeney, men whom not even the satirist could 
satirize. In the more serious vein of satire, on 
the Oxford teaching, Cox may be thought to have 
been in advance of his age. But he had been fore- 
stalled by the Rev. James Shergold Boone, M.A, 
of Ch. Ch., who as early as 1818 produced the 
satire The Oxford Spy, urging the too great fond- 
ness for Aristotle and Plato, and the necessity 
for the introduction of modern history, physical 
science, and modern languages into the university 
curriculum. This satire is now out of print, but it 
went into a third edition, and is to be picked up 
at times. Mr. Boone at the Duke of Wellington’s 
installation in 1834 wrote a very different poem, 
however, from Mr. Cox’s, namely, the Welcome of 
Isis. He obtained the Newdigate prize in 1817 
for his poem on the Farnese Hercules. His later 
life was spent as incumbent of St. John’s, 
Paddington. Ginses Rieavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Mr. G. V. Cox, in his Recollections of Oxford, 
second edit., p. 272, states : 

“This installation [of the Duke of Wellington] was 
accompanied by the publication of a satirical poem, in 
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six parts, called (in allusion to Oxford, with its sombre 
garb, electing the soldier duke for its chancellor) Black- 
gowns and Redcoats, by my lamented son, George Cox, 
M.A., fellow of New College and student of the Inner 
Temple.” 

The father of the author sent me four out of the 
six parts, and I have since picked up a perfect 
copy nicely bound. I should like to know what 
became of the author and the date of his death. 

J. R. B. 


The author of this satire (1834) was George Cox, 
then B.A. and fellow of New College. The fact 
rests on the authority of Mr. Cox’s father, the 
author of Recollections of Oxford (1868, p. 25 


257 ; 


1870, p. 272). Part of it at least was composed 
at Munich (ib.). Fama. 
Oxford. 
“GENTLEMAN’s AND Dic- 


TIONARY oF Painters” x. 127.)—This is 
the short title of the first edition of the Rev. 
Matthew Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters. It 
was originally published by T. Cadell in 1770; 
since that date it has been reproduced in a variety 
of forms. It was edited by Barry in 1798, and by 
Fuseli in 1805 and 1810. In 1840 it appeared 
under the editorship of Cunningham, and this 
edition, revised by R. A. Davenport, was repub- 
lished in 1852. An abridgment of Pilkington’s 
work appeared in 1803. W. P. Courryey. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 


Cnartes Fiemine (5 §S, ix. 448), the author 
of an edition and translation of Shakspeare’s 
Coriolunus and several other valuable works pub- 
lished at Paris, died in France some nine or ten 


years ago, A. BeLsame. 
Paris. 


Tae Law writren 1x tHe Heart (5% S. x. 
124.)—If Mr. Tew had consulted the Greek of 
Rom. ii. 15 he would have seen that St. Paul says 
nothing of any such thing as a “law written 
in the heart.” His whole argument is against 
such a notion, and in favour of the opposite one, 
that the heathen only learnt to make right laws 
through experience of the results of good and bad 
laws. St. Paul’s words are 7d épyov tod vomov 
yparroy, not yparrov. “N. & Q.” is not the 
place for a theological discussion. I only write to 
correct a misconstruing of a Greek sentence: a very 
necessary thing to do, since perhaps there is no 
passage which has been more generally misquoted 
and misunderstood. E, Leaton 


TeNyyson axp Otiver x. 
105.) —With Mr. Boucnier’s feeling I can quite 
sympathize, having long regarded that otherwise 
admirable poem the Talking Oak as marred by the 
reference to the great Protector, who, though cer- 
tainly subject to hypochondriasis, as Carlyle tells us, 
was not a gloomy man, and whose connexion with 


brewing remains doubtful. The same poem is also 
disfigured by the closing lines, with their allusion 
to the “surly hymn” sung by the Puritans, I 
apprehend the Laureate is, and always was, some- 
what unappreciative of England’s struggles for 
liberty from age to age. Nor need it surprise us 
that such lines are left unaltered, for it is one of 
his peculiarities to be deaf to criticism, though in 
many poems he has introduced trivial alterations. 
J. R. 8. C. 


“ Wetsn aunt” (5 S. x. 105.)—A first cousin 
of father or mother is invariably called aunt or 
uncle, as the case may be, in Wales. The ex- 
pression is not peculiar to Radnorshire. 

R. P. Hampron Roserts, 


Sr. (5 S. x. 108.)—Refer to the 
Acta Sanctorum by the Bollandists. Eques. 


Stane Purases (5 §,. ix. 263, 398; x. 17, 
138, 158.)\—Mr. Hatt has quite mistaken my 
meaning. I was anxious to know whether there 
was a better derivation for jug than what had 
suggested itself to me, namely, from the Scotch 
term joug—jugum. Mr. Hatt answers my Scotch 
derivation with an Irish one, “The word is in 
common use in Dublin.” It has been in common 
use everywhere and for many years. I take it to 
have been a familiar thief’s term when Harrison 
Ainsworth wrote “ Nix my dolly, pals,” &. The 
song made the term “ stone jug” familiar to every 
one. And the box in the “stone jug” is doubtless 
a cell, equivalent to tronk or trunk—a word about 
which I had never any doubt or difficulty, but 
which by some error had been printed troak, just 
as in my note “Izeli port” has been printed for 
“Tzeli post,” the fault of my writing doubtless. 
Still the question is, What better derivation than 
joug—jugum can be given for “stone jug”? Is 
the “stone doublet” of Grose to be taken as 
another Irish derivation of it? 

Gippes Ricavo. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


The fact of “ stone jug” being a term in common 
use in low songs or otherwise does not supply an 
answer to Gen. Ricavup’s question, whence the 
term is derived. Allow me to supply it. Jug, 
in the phrase in question, is the French joug, 
a yoke, modified by transplantation to Scotland. 
At the little country church of Duddingston, under 
Arthur's Seat, not far from Edinburgh, were to be 
seen, a very few years ago at any rate, and I dare 
say they are there still, the parish juggs for mis- 
demeanants in former days. They consist of an 


iron collar opening on a hinge and fastened by 
a short chain to one of the entrance piers of the 
churchyard gate. This collar was put round the 
neck of the offender and fastened by a padlock, 
and he stood there perforce exposed to the gaze of 
all. This was the iron jug, and a prison in which 
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the offender is confined bodily becomes, by an easy 
association of ideas, the stone jug. 
T. J. Ewrne. 


Batuiot Oxrorp §. x. 127.)— 
Mr. Scorr is in error in saying that a copy of 
this work is not in the British Museum. Feeling 
certain that I had read the volume in the Museum 
library I have looked for it there, and found it in 
the old catalogue under the author’s name (press 
mark 731 k6). Mr. Scorr’s mistake is no doubt 
due to the fact that by some omission Ballioferqus 
has not been included in the list of works by Dr. 
Savage in the new catalogue. The manuscript of 
the book was given to Balliol College by Browne 
Willis in 1744. It is No. cclv. of the college 
manuscripts in Dr. Coxe’s catalogue. 

W. P. Courtney. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


The book referred to is not a rare one; the 
British Museum certainly possesses a copy, while 
the Bodleian has five. Fama. 

Oxford, 


If I remember rightly there is a copy of Savage’s 
Balliofergus in the University library at Cam- 
bridge. R. 


Ay Epirapn (5 §. x. 107.)—In Aubrey’s 
Surrey this anecdote occurs at vol. v. p. 414 :— 


“ Ben Johnson riding through Surrey found the women 
weeping and wailing, lamenting the death of*......... ‘ 
a lawyer who lived there. He inquired why so great 
grief for the loss of a lawyer. ‘Oh,’ said they, ‘we have 
the greatest loss imaginable: he kept us all in peace 
and quietness, and was a most charitable, good man.’ 
Whereupon Ben made this distich :— 

* God works wonders now and then ; 
Behold a miracle, deny 't who can: 
Here lies a lawyer, and an honest man. 


“* "Tis pity that good man’s name should not be 
remember’d (sic).—Joh. Aubrey.” 


The name of the lawyer was clearly unknown to 
Aubrey. What authority now exists for that of 
“old lawyer Randall,” as given by W. S. R.? 
The place in Surrey where the “honest lawyer” 
lived is not intimated by Aubrey, but the above 
extract follows an allusion to Carshalton. 

A. B. Mippteton. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


“ Huavenor” (5" x. 113.)— 


“Some etymologists suppose this term derived from 
huguon, a word used in Touraine to signify persons who 
walk at night ; and as the first Protestants, like the first 
Christians, may have chosen that season for their re- 
ligious assemblies, the nickname of Huguenot may 
naturally enough have been applied to them by their 
enemies. Others are of opinion that it was derived from 
& French and faulty pronunciation of the German word 
Eidgenossen, which signifies confederates, and had been 
originally the name of that valiant part of the city of 
Geneva which entered into an alliance with the Swiss 


tyrannical attempts of Charles III., Duke of Savoy. The 
confederates were celled Lgnotes; and thence, very pro- 
bably, was derived the word Huguenot, now under con- 
sideration. The Count Villars, in a letter written to the 
King of France from the province of Languedoc, where 
he was lieutenant-general, and dated November 11, 1560, 
calls the riotous Calvinists of the Cevennes, Huguenots ; 
and this is the first time that the term is found in the 
registers of that province applied to the Protestants.” — 
Mosheim’s Heclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 368 in notis. 

* Davila, in his Hist. des Guerres Civiles de la France, 
». 20, folio ed., says: ‘These people were called 

uguenots, because the first conventicles they held in 
the city of Tours (where that belief first took strength 
and increased) were in certain cellars underground, near 
Hugo’s gate, from whence they were by the vulgar 
called Hugonots; and in Flanders, because they went 
about in the garb of mendicants, they were called 
Gueux.’”—From Things not Generally Known (New 
York, 1857). 

D. K. T. 


By the aid of M. Littré’s dictionary (1877) I 
offer Mr. Tew some solutions of the vexed question 
as to the etymology of the name Huguenot: 1. The 
Protestants were visited by a ghost whom they 
named King Hugo; 2. Their preacher began his 
sermon with “ Huc nos venimus, huc nos”; 3. 
They were called Eidgenossen, or the confederates. 
M. Littré shows that Huguenot as a surname and 
diminutive of Hugh was in use in Limousin so 
early as 1387. To these explanations I may add, 
from other sources, 4. The Protestants met at 
St. Hugo’s gate at Tours. Gwavas. 

Penzance. 


Lives From AN §, x. 167.)—I beg 
to hand the following version of the lines to which 
Mr. Henry alludes, with the author's name 
attached. My copy is in my own handwriting, 
and was taken, I suppose, from some periodical, 
possibly the Sunday at Home :— 

“I thirst for thirstiness ; I weep for tears ; 

Well pleased I am to be displeased thus : 

The only thing I fear is want of fears ; 

Suspecting I am not suspicious. 

I cannot choose but live, because I die, 
And, when I am not dead, how glad am I! 

Yet, when I am thus glad for sense of pain, 

And careful am, lest I should careless be, 

Then do I grieve for being glad again, 

And fear lest carelessness take care from me. 

Amidst these restless thoughts this rest I find, 
For those that rest not here, there ’s rest behind. 
Tuomas GatakeER, B.D., nat. 4 Sep. 1574.” 


H. H. 


Sipyey Herpert, First Baron HERBERT OF 
Lea (5 §. x. 8.)—The inquiry of a correspondent 
a few weeks ago as to the authorship of an article 
on Sidney Herbert, first Baron Herbert of Lea, 
escaped my notice until yesterday. It was written 
by the late Rev. Prebendary Chermside, of Wilton, 
who also contributed an article to All the Year 
Round. The one in Fraser was reprinted by 


cantons, in order to maintain their liberties against the 


Messrs. Brown & Co. of Salisbury, who still find 
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a sale for it, on account of the high respect in 

which Sidney Herbert (for so people even now like 

to call him) was held in the county. C. 
Salisbury. 


Harry Martey’s Imprisonment CoEepstow 
Castie (5 §. x. 108.)—Mr. Marsu will find the 
lines upon this king-killer in Poems by Robert 
Southey, 12mo., printed by N. Biggs for Joseph 
Cottle, Bristol, and Robinson, London, 1797, which 
contains the collected minor poetry of the author, 
dedicated to Mary Wollstonecraft. J. O. 


See Joan of Arc, and Minor Poems, by Robert 
Southey, London, Routledge, 1853. The lines are 
headed, “ Inscription for the Apartment in Chep- 
stow Castle where Henry Marten the Regicide was 
imprisoned thirty years,” and are adorned with an 
illustration after Sir John Gilbert. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 


Crerican Wras (5 §, ix. 481; x. 123.)—Mr. 
Wat corr says, “ Tillotson is the first prelate repre- 
sented in a wig.” What portrait is there in which 
he wears one? That by Kneller, engraved in 
Lodge’s work, shows him with his own grey hair, 
and he is so represented in all the engravings I 
am acquainted with. The exasperation of the 
mob against the bishops during the Reform Bill 
agitation of 1831-2 led to the wig being given up. 
I remember the insults offered to a bishop— Peter- 
borough, I think it was—who went to preach one 
Sunday at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, and after that 
time he and Bishop Blomfield gave up the wigs 
which had rendered them so conspicuous in the 
streets. This was the time when Carlile exhibited 
at his first-floor window the effigy of a bishop in 
full canonicals side by side with an effigy of the 
devil, and when the placard of one of the Sunday 
newspapers (the Satirist, I think it was) displayed 
a woodcut representing three bishops hanging on 
a gibbet. D. J. 


Bishop Turton wore a wig in 1857 at an ordina- 
tion at Ely. Bishop Hampden is said to have com- 
menced the use of one, but to have laid it aside 
immediately. Bishop Murray is thought to have 
been the last to discontinue the wearing his wig 
about the streets. W. D. Sweertne. 

Peterborough. 


J. Baptiste Thiers wrote an exhaustive work 
on the subject of wigs, Histoire des Perruques, 
Avignon, 1779. Epmunp WATERTON, 


Breap Cariste Girts (5% 
ix. 48, 138, 299, 477 ; x. 37.)—The custom of pre- 
senting an egg, "&e., i is widely distributed. I can 
answer for it in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and 
Durham. In Lincolnshire, at the first visit of a 
new baby at a friendly house, it is presented with 

“an egg, both meat and drink ; salt, which savours 
everything ; bread, the staff of life ; a match, to 


light it through the world; and a coin, that it 
may never want money.” This is the case at Win- 
terton, where it is still done. In Durham a piece 
of “christening cake ” is hidden under the child’s 
robe and given to the first person of the opposite 
sex met on coming out of church. This is —* 
distinct from the egg presentation. a Be 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


It is common in Edinburgh and in other parts 
of Scotland, town and country, to give bread and 
cheese on the Sabbath to the first person met with 
when the baby is taken to the church for baptism. 

C. 


Lecenp or Hotme Cuorcn (5 §, ix. 508; x. 
16, 36.)—Churchdown, four miles from Gloucester, 
has a similar tradition attached to it. The church 
stands at the top of a steep hill, whence there is 
an extensive view over the vale to the Malvern 
Hills. The tradition is that the church was begun 
to be built on a site at the foot of the hill, but 
that the materials used in the day were constantly 
conveyed by the devil at night to the top of the 
hill, until at length they left off building below and 
erected the church at the top. There is an old 
supernatural tradition of a somewhat similar sort 
attached to Crouch Hill, a lofty eminence one mile 
from Banbury. A note in Beesley’s Banbury 
records it, viz. :— 

“That the three churches of Bloxham, Adderbury, 
and Kings Sutton were built by three masons who were 
brothers, that the devil served them all as a labourer, 
and that one day he fell down with a hod of mortar and 
made Crouch Hill.” 

Freperick J. Morrett. 

Broughton. 


An exactly similar legend with reference to the 
church of Ste. Marie du Castel, in Guernsey, is 
related in “N. & Q.,” 24 §, iv. 298, where it is 
said: “The fairies are in this case generally 
accused of being the agents, though some say it 
was the work of angels.” Some other notices 
relating to a different aspect of the same subject 
occur at pp. 25, 144, 197, 220, 357 ; and at p. 461 
there are some general remarks upon the legends 
which attach to churches which, through supposed 
evil agency, have been built in inconvenient situa- 
tions. Ep. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


To the considerable list which I believe might 
be compiled of similar legends I may add that of 
the parish church of St. Weonard’s, Herefordshire. 
The original site, at a considerable distance in a 
low situation, was said to have been subsequently 
marked by a cross, the stones of which, however, 
had been removed and worked up as the steps of 
the door of the village inn before I knew the spot. 

T. W. Wess. 


Your correspondent’s request for parallel legends 
to that associated with Holme Church reminds 
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me of one well known to visitors to the Isle of 
Wight. The fine Norman church of Godshill 
(preserving in its name a legend still cherished) 
tradition tells was to have been built in the valley, 
but the builders each morning found the previous 
day’s work destroyed during the night, and the 
stones carried mysteriously to the top of the hill ; 
and so, looking upon it as a divine indication 
where to build, they reared it on that green knoll 
where to-day it is such a beautiful object for miles 
around, Cu. Martuews. 


Mr. Curtin should refer to “N. & Q.,” 4% 8. 
xii. 245, 295, 433, 523, for legends of a similar 
character. There are also curious traditions in 
some places, which are now and were formerly 
mere villages, of the existence of a number of 
churches. Blechingley, Surrey, is said to have 
possessed seven churches, and Effingham in the 
same county no less than sixteen (Manning, Hist. 
of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 708). G. L. G. 


A similar legend is told of St. Mary’s (the 
parish) Church, Kidderminster : that it was first 
built on the other, or western, side of the river 
Stour, that its walls were thrown down by the 
Evil One, and that it was then built on the eastern 
side of the Stour, where it remains to this day. 
The spot where it was first designed to be erected 
was called “The Curst-field,” now corrupted into 
Cussfield, Curuspert Breve. 


A similar tale is told of Hollington Church, the 
“church in the wooed,” of which Charles Lamb has 
written so pleasantly, and which is still a favourite 
resort of visitcrs to Hastings and St. Leonards. 

Epwarp H, MarsHatt. 


_ Similar legends are attached to several churches 
in Lancashire at present. I can call to mind three, 


viz. Rochdale, Burnley, and Samiesbury. 
H. Fisuwics, F.S.A. 

Vide Mr. Roby’s Traditions ef Lancashire, ; 
“The Goblin Builders.” W. O. R. 
Tue American Rost (5" ix. 367, 414, 475, 
518; x. 12.)\—Mr. Dixon will find a full account 
of the American robin in Wilson’s American 
Ornithology and Audobon’s Birds of America. 
As stated by Pror. Newron at p. 475, it is 
the Turdus migratorius of Linnzeus, and is found 
over the greater part of North America. It 
measures about nine and a half inches in length, 
and in shape bears a strong resemblance to our 
blackbird. The back and rump are of a deep ash 
colour ; the head, back of the neck, and tail nearly 
block ; and the breast a rich orange colour. It is 
a true thrush, and a loud and most delightful 
Sopgster, and was called the robin from its general 
colour resembling its British namesake. The eggs 
are bluish green. T know the bird and its habits 
well, and will be glad to give Mr. Drxow a fuller 


account of it if he has not the books to which I 
have referred. CutTupert Bepe asks at p. 518 if 
the blue-bird, Sazicola sialis, is not the American 
robin. It is never so called in America, though 
it belongs to the same sub-family as the British 
robin, and resembles it in its motions, habits, and 
general character. Indeed, the resemblance is so 
great that if it had the olive-brown colour of the 
British bird, instead of its own “rich sky blue,” it 
would be difficult to distinguish the one from the 
other. Joun MacKay. 


In the second of a series of letters from America 
now appearing in the Manchester City News, and 
published on June 22, Mr. Morgan Brierley, of 
Saddleworth, a careful and observant naturalist, 
describes at some length the birds to be met with 
in New York. In the course of the letter he says : 

“TI found my friend [the sparrow] in close companion- 
ship with the American robin, a species of thrash 
(Turdus migratorius). Very far in excellence as a 
songster from our own red thrush (7wrdus musicus), the 
American robin is, perhaps, the most beautiful singing 
bird in the world. His head isa dark brown, his back 
a light bright olive brown, and his breast and the whole 
under parts of his body arich crimson. In his graceful 
walk on the turf, or stately bearing on the topmost 
branch of a tree, as he pours out his somewhat imperfect 
but sweet metallic notes, and the fine contrast of his red 
breast with the lively green of the grass and leaves, he 
makes a lovely picture.” 

MANCHESTER. 

“The blue-bird (Sialia Wilsonii, Swains.)...... makes 
his appearance sometimes as early as February about 
barns, orchards, and fence-posts, and altogether reminds 
us, both in form and manners, of our own redbreast 
(Sylvia rubecula}. In fact, the American bird has also 
ared breast, but the whole upper part being of a fine 
blue colour gives him a more splendid costume than the 
sober olive dun of our little favourite.” — The Architectur: 
of Birds, “ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” London, 
Charles Knight, 1836. 

I think the blue-bird has established his claim 
to be considered the only genuine representative 
in America of the victim of the felonious passer. 
Surely the latter’s murderous archery should find 
a place in toxophilite bibliography ! 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt. 

The Temple. 


“ Honisn ” (5 x. 163.)—No doubt J. D. is 
right in distinguishing honish from hunch. The 
fundamental meaning seems to be to treat shame- 
fully, and the word is, I believe, the English 
rendering of the old Fr. honnir, as perish of périr, 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense”—let him who sees 
evil in it be honished, scouted, treated like a dog. 

H. Wepewoop. 


Lorp Patmerston on Lorp Hovenron (5% 
S. x. 185.)—The jeu d’esprit so strangely attributed, 
in the note referred to, to the late Lord Palmerston 
is the opening passage of a poem by Mr. J. R. 
Planché. These verses appeared in the Builder 
for Nov. 28, 1863, and were reprinted in the 
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Herald and Genealogist in March, 1864 (vol. ii. 
p. 254), with a full account of their authorship and 
the circumstances which led to their composition. 
The whole poem, which is certainly “ worth 
a corner” in any literary collection where its 
humour is likely to be appreciated, contains 
eighty-four lines. CLK. 


These lines, and in fact the whole poem, of 
which they merely form the introduction, are to 
be found in “N, & Q.,” 3" S. viii. 457, and at 
p- 508 of the same volume their authorship 
seems rightly ascribed, from the initials J. R. P. 
appended, to the well-known dramatic writer, 
James Robinson Planché. 

Jonny Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Monastery : Convent (5 S. ix. 508 ; x. 194.) 
—I beg to thank your correspondents for their 
replies to my query, and to add an extract from 
Du Cange, s.v. “ Conventus ” :— 

* Conventualis locus, in Statutis ordinis Cluniac. MSS. 
Monasterium in quo sunt monachi numero sufficientes 
ad omnes ordinis regulas rite observandas: non conven- 
tualis autem in quo pre minori monachorum numero 
constitutiones omnes non possunt observari....... Hac 
notione etiamnum dicimus ‘Prieuré Conventuel,’ 
Prieuré Simple.’”’ 

I see that Chaucer (Sompnour’s Tale, 1. 559) 
says, “For threttene is a covent asI gesse.” It 
must, then, be admitted that there is no authority 
for restricting convent to signify a religious house 
for women save that of 

Usus 

Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi,” 

The distinction, however, is not always observed, 
for we speak constantly of the Convent of St. Ber- 
nard and the Convent of St. Francis at Assisi. 

W. F. RB. 


Worle Vicarage. 


Tue Arms or Cyprus (5 §, x. 163, 189.)— 
Amongst the shields forming part of the lately dis- 
covered choir ceiling (date c. 1400) of St. Alban’s 
Abbey is one charged with the following arms : 
“Barry of seven, arg. and az., surtout a lion rampant 

les, crowned and collared or.” Upon a label 

neath are the words, “ Scutii regis Ciprie.” 


R. Luoyp. 
St. Albans. 


“Huprpras” (5% §. x, 89, 195.)—If Lord 
Clarendon employed Lely to paint Butler’s portrait 
there could have been at that time no doubt of his 
being the author of Hudibras, and it still seems to 
me strange that Evelyn should have used the name 
of the work to indicate the writer of it. Gey. 
Ricaup thinks I have created a difficulty for 
myself ; if so, he certainly does not solve it by say- 
ing that “a picture of Charles Dickens might be 
styled a likeness of Boz.” “Boz” was Dickens’s 
pseudonym, not the title of his work. One would 


be surprised to see a portrait of Dickens catalogued 
as “ Pickwick.” JAYDEE, 


SmaksrearE: Newron: Harvey, &c. (5% §, 
x. 86, 153, 198.)—The legend of Newton and the 
falling apple I learned when a boy, and it has been 
an article of faith with me ever since. I never 
read Aristotle, and plead guilty to a crass ignorance 
of the pre-Newtonian philosophers, hence my par- 
ticipation in “the surprising but very common 
popular error” animadverted on by your corre- 
spondent. Touching the passage in Julius Cesar, 
Mr. Marsn, instead of answering my query, 
propounded one of his own, and Dr. Nicnotsoy 
treats it as an assertion, which it certainly was not 
intended to be. The subjoined remarks from the 
pen of Mr. T. J. Pettigrew will be found germane 
to the matter :— 

“ The most correct notions with regard to the circula- 
tion of the blood prior to the time of Harvey are to be 
found in the Christianismi Restitutio of Servetus, who 
even speaks of the double elaborated blood which the 
right ventricle of the heart communicates with the left, 
‘cum elaborato subtili sanguine, quem dexter ventriculus 
cordis sinistro communicat’; and he goes on to state 
that this communication is not made through the middle 
partition of the heart, as was commonly believed, but 
that the subtle blood was agitated or moved in a highly 
artificial manner from the right ventricle of the heart, in 
a long duct through the lungs; that it was prepared and 
made bright by the lungs, and transfused by the arterial 
vein to the venal artery; that it was then mixed with 
the inspired air in the venal artery, and cleansed from 
grossness by expiration; and that thus the whole mixture 
was finally drawn from the left ventricle of the heart 
through the diastole, a suitable apparatus, that it be 
made the vital spirit. ‘Atque ita tandem a sinistro 
cordis ventriculo totum mixtum per diastolem attrabitur, 
apta supellex, ut fiat spiritus vitalis.’”’ 

Hvuen A. 

Ailsa House, Reading. 


Your readers have been amused lately by some 
who, not content with Shakespere as a philosophic 
poet, would make him a scientific discoverer. 
Might it not be as well if such were to learn some- 
thing of what they would write, or at least ask 
questions instead of setting forth their supposi- 
titious facts? One would make him a forestaller 
of Newton and of Harvey. Another signing him- 
self Este, besides two suppositions which need no 
further notice, thinks he anticipated the theory of 
the tides. ‘That the moon ruled the sea and its 
tides was laid down by Aristotle and very probably 
by others before him. Pliny, bk. ii. c. 97, says the 
ebb and flow of the tide are caused by the sun and 
moon. The medieval writers follow these autho- 
rities. B. Nicnotrsoy. 


N.B.—“ Isidne,” p. 198, should be “ Isidore.” 


Kine Ataric’s Buriat (5% §, ix. 248, 331, 
372 ; x. 39.)—About fifty years ago a poem upon 
this subject was published in an English magazine, 
commencing :— 


‘sa 
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** When I am dead no funeral train 
Shall waste its sorrow o’er my bier.” 
The author, I believe, was the late Edward 
Everett, of Massachusetts. , Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


Sueripay’s Becum Sreecn (5 S. v. 513; vi. 
115, 197; vii. 18; viii. 372, 437.)—The inquiry 
as above, which has elicited interesting remarks 
from several of your correspondents, was made in 
consequence of the discovery, among the refuse 
papers of a solicitor’s office, of the rough draught of 
a legal document, from which it appears that in 
the time of Sheridan’s extreme destitution, just 
before his death, it was thought that money might 
be raised upon the copyright of this speech. The 
deed is an assurance by way of mortgage. The 
preamble runs that “Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
of Savile Row, Esquire, having occasion for the 
sum of 300/., has applied to John Murray, of 
Albemarle Street, bookseller,” to advance that sum 
on the security of a manuscript copy of the speech 
in question, taken from the shorthand notes of 
Mr. Gurney, “a complete copy of the said speech 
having never yet been printed or published.” For 
himself, Mr. Sheridan agrees to make “all the 
corrections, improvements, and additions which he 
shall think necessary,” and not to “detain the 
proof sheets more than the space of days for 
each, so that the speech may be completely printed 
and published within months.” So soon as 
Mr. Murray shall have repaid himself the 3001. he 
is to pay over the produce of the sale, with the 
usual deductions, to Mr. Sheridan. The date is 
May 13, 1816, being less than two months before 
Sheridan’s death. It seems not improbable that 
the agreement fell through in consequence of his 
inability by reason of bodily infirmities to fulfil 
the conditions. NIGRAVIENSIS. 


Moses witn Horys (5* §S. ix. 145, 453 ; x. 57, 
115.)—I think the horns of Moses are very well 
explained in the following passage (Goldziher’s 
Mythology among the Hebrews, pp. 178-179) :— 


“The mythical description of the rising sun as a hind 
or gazelle is explained by the animal's horns; for the 
myth which regards the sun's rays sometimes as arrows, 
sometimes us locks of hair, also treats them sometimes as 
horns. For this reason the Hebrew language has only 
one word to denote ‘ horn’ and ‘ ray of light,” viz. Keren, 
and for the same reason Moses, who received many 
features of the solar myth, as Steinthal has pertinently 
proved in his treatise on the story of Prometheus, was 
imagined provided with horns, 7.e. with beaming coun- 
tenance (Exodus xxxiv. 29, 30, and 35), a symbol which 
sacred art has preserved only too faithfully. In the 
Edda the point of the horn of Heimdall (the sun) is fixed 
in Niflheim (abode of cloud), i.e. the rays of the sun 
come forth out of darkness..... .Lucian, the frivolous 
scoffer at everything religious, expresses his surprise to 
Zeus why he is represented with ram's horns, to which 
he makes Zeus reply by referring to a mystery into which 
the uninitiated cannot penetrate,” 


James Hooper. 


May I ask Mr. Pickrorp why he has inserted 
“ Ahab” after “him” inthe text 1 Kings xxii, 11? 
Does not the latter word refer to Zedekiah, and 
express the meaning of “for himself”? I write 
with no knowledge of the Hebrew text, but from 
a comparison with a similar construction in 
Judges iii. 16, Ruth i. 4, and other places in the 
Authorized Version. Epwarp H. MarsHatt, 

The Temple. 


“Don’t stke” (5% S. ix. 154, 238, 396; x. 57.) 
—The illustrations from literature appended by 
Mr. Hartshorne to his definition of sike in Salopia 
Antiqua may render the quotation of it interesting 
to some of your correspondents :— 

“ Sike, v., to cry, lament, sob. Ex., ‘Sobbing and 
siking.’ It seems to imply a bitter grief, sorrow fetched 
up from the heart, a distressful utterance of sighs that 
nearly choke in their breathing. A.-Sax. siccelan, sin- 
gultire. Northamp. 

* Sykinge for my sennes.’ 
P. Ploughman, p. $1. 
* Sykede for joye.” Id., p. 305. 
* Sykyng, sorewyng, and thoht.’ 
Ritson's Anct. Songs, p. 28. 
* He glowtyd, and gan tc syke.’ 
Richard Coer de Lion, v. 4771. 
* And wepe and sy/e and crye, alas!’ 
Lay le Freine, v. 119. 
‘ The Lady sited and said alas.’ 
Hartshorne’s Anct, Metrical Tales.” 
Sr. Swirary. 


The word sike was in common use amongst the 
lower classes in Norfolk forty years ago. It is no 
doubt a corruption of sigh, but was usually applied 
to a person who was in a melancholy frame of 
mind, and who in consequence of such depression 
of spirits avoided conversation. 

Gro. Sextoy, LL.D. 


In Dorsetshire the word is sify, to catch the 
breath, to sob convulsively. A crying child is 
often endeavoured to be pacified with ‘“ don’t’ee 
sify so now.” J. S. Upar. 

Inner Temple. 


Hiscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

History of the Church of England from the Abolition of 
the Roman Jurisdiction. By Richard Watson Dixon, 
M.A. Vol. I. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Mr. Drxon takes up the history of the English Church 

at a period of the most weighty importance from every 

point of view, and he does his work, so far as we are as 
yet enabled to judge, soberly and conscientiously. What 
sort of a Reformation would best have satisfied Mr. 

Dixon we are scarcely yet in a position to say. His 

view of the state of the majority of the religious houses 

at the time of their forcible suppression is more favour- 
able than that of the generality of writers on the Re- 
formed side. The question is undoubtedly a difficult 
one, and perhaps the greatest difficulty of all is to judge 
it impartially. We think, on the whole, that the state 
of the religious life was manifestly very decayed in 
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England, though probably less so than in Scotland. 
Perhaps the greatest misfortune connected with the sup- 
pression in England is the nature of the instruments 
employed, and the uses to which the estates of the 
houses were put. Their knell had rung independently 
of the separation from Rome, but the view of the sup- 
pression taken by a statesman of Wolscy’s calibre was 
very different from that which unfortunately prevailed a 
little later. ‘‘ Before the Court of Augmentations was 
many weeks old, collectors, appointed for the various 
archdeaconries, began to appear at the doors of the 
doomed monasteries, to take inventories of their goods, 
to discharge or expel those of their inmates whom they 
chose, and to secure the convent seal, without which 
the convent bad no power to get in either the rents or 
the produce of theirlands. The visit of these collectors 
was soon followed by the dissolution of the house.” Ex 
uno disceomnes! Thus “the scheme of Wolsey, being 
entrusted to the management of Crumwel, was carried 
out with great corruption, waste, and ‘abomination.’” 
Mr. Dixon throughout delights in the orthography of the 
Vicar-General’s name which we have shown insthe above 
extract. Has he considered the very curious table of 
spellings of the name of Lindsay, some forty in number, 
if we remember rightly, given by the present Earl of 
Crawford in his Lives of the Lindsays? We can imagine 
some covert fun being got out of “ Crumbwell,” which 
is quite as possible an orthography as “ Crumwel.” 
Mr. Dixon rightly insists on the distinction between the 
wvimacy of the Bishop of Rome and his supremacy. It 
es been again brought to the front by modern contro- 
versies. But nineteenth century partisans of the cecu- 
menical episcopate of the Supreme Pastor and Doctor of 
the Church can scarcely, we imagine, be consistently 
content with any meaning of the primacy short of that 
embodied in the Constitution Pastor 4ternus. We shall 
look forward with interest to the completion of Mr. 
Dixon's valuable work. 


A recent visit to Dublin enables us to testify to the 
merits of the Historical Handbook to the Monuments, Jn- 
scriptions, dc., of the Collegiate, National, and Cathedral 
Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, by the Rev. Canon Leeper, 
D.D. (Dublin, Hodges), and we do so gladly; for not only 
is it excellent as a guide on the spot, but also for 
purposes of general reterence at home, being furnished 
with useful historical and antiquarian notes as to every- 
thing that concerns the cathedral. Dr. Leeper will 
forgive us for taking this opportunity of suggesting that, 
as many parts of the floor of the church are in a very 
unsound state and require immediate relaying, the 
opportunity should be seized of restoring throughout the 
building the ancient levels. These originally were 
certainly some inches below the present ones, as the 
stone seats running round the church at present testify. 
The work might Very well be done gradually. But, to 
return to the Handbook, let us hope that Dr. Leeper 
will do for Christ Church what he has so ably accom- 
plished for St. Patrick's. — Messrs. Longman have issued 
a second edition of Philomorus, Notes on the Latin Poems 
of Sir Thomas More, which is sure to receive a warm 
welcome.—In Analytical Notes on Obadiah and Ha- 
bakkuk (Rivingtons) Mr, Randolph aims at supply- 
ing the needs of those theological students who from 
various causes are unable to profit by the exegetical 
works of the great German commentators.—An Outline 
of English Speech-Craft, by W. Barnes, B.D. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.), is put forth, so says the “ Fore-Say,” asa 
trial towards upholding our own strong old Anglo-Saxon 
speech.—We have to thank Mr. J. E. Bailey for sending 
us his interesting lecture, Old Stretford (Manchester, 


ing, by Mr. Serjeant Cox, Recorder of Portsmouth (Cox, 
Wellington Street), has reached a third edition.—We 
invite the attention of those readers of “N. & Q.” who 
are students of botany to the following works :—A First 
Catechism of Botany, by John Gibbs (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.); Holmes’s Botanical Note-Book, or Practical 
Guide to a Knowledge of Botany, by E. M. Holmes, 
F.L.S. (Christy & Co.); and The Botany of Three 
Historical Records, Pharaoh's Dream, the Sower, and 
the King’s Measure, by A. Stephen Wilson (Edinburgh, 
David Douglas). 

Tue article on “ The Ceremonial Use of Flowers” in 
this month's Nineteenth Century, by Miss Agnes Lambert, 
is interesting as showing how, from the earliest times, 
flowers have formed an important element in most reli- 
gious and festive ceremonies, which is to be partly attri- 
buted to their symbolical meaning. The Gentleman's 
Magazine contains a chatty paper on “Early Wedding 
Customs.” 


We learn from the Rivista Europea that the meeting 
of the Congress of German Naturalists at Cassel has been 
postponed from the 11th to the 18th September, on ac- 
count of the coincidence of its headquarters with those 
of the autumn manceuvres of the German army. 

From the same source we learn the death of the 
widow of the modern Provencal troubadour Jasmin, 
the barber of Agen, whose praises were sung in her 
husband's poems under the name of ‘‘ Mignounetto.” 


Aotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

CorkESPONDENTs are requested to bear in mind that it 
is against rule to sea/ or otherwise fasten communications 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfrequently 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, because 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 

G. R.—Speculum Episcopi, the Mirror of a Bishop, 
was written by George Roberts, minister of St. John’s, 
Cheltenham, sometime vicar of Monmouth, and author 
of a volume of sermons, Llanthony Abbey, &c. (Cleaver, 
Vere Street, Oxford Street). 

M. M.—The phrase is Dr. Johnson’s. Of Bathurst, 
a physician, he said that he “was a man to my very 
heart's content. He hated a fool, and he hated a rogue, 
and he hated a Whig; he was a very good hater.” 

J. W. J.—Sympathizing with you in your need, we 
can only say that at present we have a decided predilec- 
tion for a Queen's reading lamp. 

B. (“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb”) 
should consult “N. & Q.,” 4th 8. vi. 90, 163, 256, 357; x. 
140, 430, 514. 

Mr. Coreman (Tottenham.)—We will forward your 
communication. 

W. F. R. will see that he has been anticipated, ante, 
». 210. 

W. B. M‘C.—We see no necessity for detail. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


T. J. Day).— The Arts of Writing, Reading, and Speak- 


to this rule we can make uo exception. 


“Be. 
{ 
{ 
; 
¥) 


